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. bill seem the only two which equal in importance the 
The Senate Decides need for Federal farm relief legislation and action 


r “HE present Senate is noted for its recal- on the World Court issue. In the latter case, public 
























citrant attitude toward Administration pol- opinion has expressed itself as almost overwhelm- 

icies in general. No one expected a great deal _ingly in favor of Senatorial action, looking forward, 
of it in the present short session. But even with the _at least, to America’s officially assuming her rightful 
public prepared for inaction and needless delay, the _ place in the family of nations. In the former, the 
Steering Committee’s announcement of the meas- __ need is sufficiently obvious and the clamor great 
ures which it proposes to make the business of the _ enough to call for action before March 4. 


Senate before the close of the legislative session on Whether the President is in accord with the Sen- 
March 4 contains some keen disappointments.  ate’s plan, — and it is to be assumed that he is not, 
Where, for example, is Senator Borah’s promise to — the record of the past two months is an eloquent 


set a date for consideration of farm relief legislation | commentary on the futility of short sessions. The 
recommended by the agricultural conference? first business of the sixty-ninth Congress should be to 
Into what pigeonhole has the World Court been abolish for all time these costly legislative farces by 
cautiously tucked, safe from the baneful light of passing the Norris amendment, providing that the 
open debate? What has been the fate of the pro- _ President and Vice President shall take office on the 
posed reorganization plan of the prohibition en- third Monday in January following their election, 
forcement machinery, aimed to cure some of the and that the new Congress shall assemble on the. 


evils of the present system? first Monday in January. 
i It is interesting and illuminating as a study of 
| the effectiveness of hold-over Senates to cast a The House and the World Court 
| retrospective eye over the work of the Senate during 
é | the present short session. So far, it has two out- HE House Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
standing accomplishments to its credit: the Under- given Senator Borah and other Republican 


| wood Muscle Shoals bill, sure to meet with heated _ leaders in the Senate a well-deserved straight-arm 
opposition in committee, and a postal pay andrate _jolt in passing a resolution sponsoring the adherence 
| bill which has already been greeted by a House of the United States to the World Court. Not only 
resolution, condemning it as a revenue raising meas- did this Committee approve of the resolution as 
ure infringing upon the Constitutional right of drafted by a subcommittee of which Representative 
the Lower House to be the sole originator of such Burton of Ohio, keynoter at Cleveland last June, 


er 


legislation. was chairman, but it also included an announcement 

The Isle of Pines Treaty, considered by the Sen- to all and sundry that the House was prepared to 

4, ate from time to time for the past twenty years and _ pass any legislation that might be required of it in 
the subject of stormy debate at the present time, _ the fulfillment of the resolution. If ever there was a 


seems likely to go back to the files to await ratifica- clear warning that at least one body of our Legisla- 
tion until a more unified body shall take it up. The _ ture is sensitive to the responsibilities of campaign 
Bursum bill, providing that reserve officers wounded _ pledges this is one. Though the Committee action is 
in the World War shall be retired under the same _—merely advisory, at least it is a hopeful sign. May 
conditions as those which govern officers on the it awaken the Senator from Idaho from his present 
active list, is also under consideration at the present _ hallucination that he alone represents true public 
time with a vote nowhere in sight. opinion, and force him to abandon his present tac- 

Under the list of measures proposed by the Steering _ tics of pigeonholing a measure to which his party 
Committee, the commercial treaty with Germany is committed and which the great majority of the 
and the Government department reorganization . voters want. 
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The Farmer’s Way Out 


LL three of the parties prominent in the last 
national election agreed that the farmer had 
his troubles and offered to do something about them. 
All three, for instance, promised to help him market 
his crops. That some improvement in marketing is 
desirable is shown by Senator Borah’s statement 
that out of every dollar paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer for farm products the farmer receives only 
thirty-three cents. 

As it happens, agriculture is not likely to cash in 

immediately on the campaign promises, partly be- 
cause a rise in prices has already given it about half 
a billion dollars more pocket money than it had in 
1923, and partly because Mr. Coolidge is a fervent 
believer in self-help. Even under far different cir- 
cumstances, Washington cannot do much, though it 
can and should aid by carrying into effect the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s committee on 
agriculture, by creating a Federal marketing com- 
mission, by codrdinating statistical and other 
expert services of the Government for the farmer, 
by avoiding overlap, by helping to find credit, 
by adjusting unfair freight rates, and by working 
out an international policy which will make it 
easier for Americans to buy and sell freely in 
foreign countries. What is good for an Idaho potato 
grower is not necessarily good for a Georgia cotton 
planter, a New England market gardener, or a 
California orchardist. Each has his own problem, 
depending on climate, on the kind of product, 
_and on the nature of the market. Government soon 
comes to the end of its tether when it tries to apply 
general laws to local conditions. The only general 
laws that apply are those of science and of business 
organization. 

Farming has reached a crisis because of changing 
conditions. For twenty-five years the amount. of 
farm land per capita has been decreasing, and the 
cost of land even more rapidly increasing. In 1900 
each of us had about eleven acres growing food for 
him; now it is probably nearer eight. The hired man 
has gone to the city and his place is being taken by 
machines. In the machine, and all that the machine 
implies, lies the future of farming. Mr. Ford’s keen 
eye has already seen that factory systems, with cost 
accounting and all the rest of it, must take the place 
of the old hit-or-miss plan. From now on more and 
more of the land will be worked in large units. The 
independent farmer can remain independent only 
by codperating with other farmers to do some of his 
producing and nearly all his buying and selling on a 
large scale. The government can’t help him much 
there. Primarily, it’s his own job. 

Some farmers have discovered this already. Mr. 
Carl Williams, head of one of the largest farmers’ 
codperative associations, says that last year one 
fourth of all the farm products of the country were 


sold codperatively. When the other three fourths 
are sold in the same way we won’t hear much of the 
downtrodden farmer. 


Pound Sticks by the Law 


OSCOE POUND, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, has declined the presidency of Wiscon- 
sin University. Pound comes from the West. He 


practiced law in Nebraska. He sat for a time on the - 


Supreme Court of Nebraska as a Commissioner of 
Appeals. Sixteen years ago he came to Harvard; 
nine years ago he became dean of the Law School 
and has developed into perhaps the greatest living 
American teacher of law. His reputation is inter- 
national. Two weeks ago the regents of Wisconsin 
University asked him to go West again as its presi- 
dent; he declined. 

This was a call home. It was an offer of ‘the presi- 
dency of one of the great universities of America. 
It carried enviable advantages, financially and mate- 
rially, with prestige, pomp, and power. Why did 
Pound refuse it? Because, as he said: “Years ago I 
deliberately devoted myself to legal education, legal 


' research, and endeavor by teaching and writing to 


promote the most effective administration of jus- 
tice. . . . I do not feel justified on mere grounds of 
personal inclination — in deserting something that 
I had definitely taken up as my life task.” 

There are plenty of men capable of efficiently 
administering a great university, and we feel that 
Dean Pound has decided wisely and for the greater 
good of the country as a whole in sticking to his task 
of promoting the administration of justice in Amer- 
ica. That he has done so at personal sacrifice is 
proof of his devotion to his duty, of the obligation 
he felt to serve his country, and of the single-minded 
sincerity of his character. 


Discipline or Muzzling 


CCORDING to reports from Washington, a 
concerted attack on Brig. Gen. William 


Mitchell is being launched by the tories of both the © 


Army and the Navy. General Mitchell is assistant 
to the Chief of Air Service of the United States 
Army, and he has committed the grave crime of 
testifying that in his belief the great capital ships 
of the Navy are obsolescent as a defense against air 
attack, that the Air Service should be an arm sep- 
arate from and equal with the Army and the Navy, 
and that both the services are at present deficient 
and backward in their aviation departments. Secre- 
tary Wilbur and Secretary Weeks have already 
manifested annoyance at such tactless, if not insub- 
ordinate, remarks. The discipline proposed in his 
case is to allow his appointment as assistant to 
General Patrick to lapse on March 26. If the ap- 
pointment is not renewed, General Mitchell will 
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automatically revert to his rank of colonel in the Air 
Service, and hearty laughter will enliven the con- 
versations of the goutier and more purple of our 
defenders. In the meantime, the Congressional Com- 
mittee before which General Mitchell testified shows 
commendable independence in sifting the whole 

question of a united air force to the bottom. If the 

officers who have refused to be intimidated by 
their superiors are disciplined, the American public 

will not be slow in demanding their reinstatement. 


Sea Lions’ Week 


F course there are not many free weeks left in 
the fifty-two. Most of them are already pre- 
empted by the slogans Clean-Up, or Go-to-Church, 
or Save-a-Life, or something similar. But it seems 
strange that the American Red Cross should have 
set aside the week of February 2-7, inclusive, as 
Learn-to-Swim Week. Nothing could be more op- 
portune for the dwellers in southern Florida or 
California or Mesopotamia, but it is hard for the 
rest of us if we have to chisel holes in the ice to get 
at the water in which to learn to swim. In a river 
with any current there is always the danger of 
of being carried downstream beneath the ice which 
is a most disagreeable predicament for anyone 
whether he knows how to swim or not. In the ocean 
one faces the added threat of being badly bruised 
by floating ice, particularly if the waves are running 
high. Altogether, one feels that there is much to be 
said against learning to swim in February as far as 
we hardy Northern peoples are concerned. Why not 
put it off till April, anyhow? 


Herrin Again 


i> the antepenultimate shooting affray in that red 
and rotten spot of the American jungle, Herrin, 
Williamson County, Illinois, one of the casualties 
was S. Glenn Young, a gunman and killer, enlisted 
by the high-minded and rigid moralists of the Ku- 
Klux Klan to “clean up” the bootleggers and other 
undesirables of the neighborhood. Accerding to his 
eulogists, S. Glenn Young and his coworkers suc- 
ceeded in the clean-up, driving out, destroying, 
or converting at the pistol’s point those sinners 
whose behavior fell short of the lofty ideals of the 
Herrin Klavern. Thus he justified fully and com- 
pletely a life devoted chiefly to homicide. 

Thousands of Ku-Kluxers attended his funeral, 
some hundred of them in the cheerful regalia of that 
order. The Rev. I. E. Lee, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Herrin, preached the funeral sermon and, 
according to press reports, reached the following 
stirring climax in his peroration: 


Where have the law violators gone? Some have 
left the county. Many are still with us. Many have 
reformed, and I believe they will make good citizens. 





Who wrought this reform? If Williamson County 
had not had some of the best of the nation’s citizen- 
ship, she would have decayed beyond redemption. 
And while many have had a part in this work there 
is one name that comes to every mind first when 
they think of the Williamson County clean-up: 
S. Glenn Young. 


We are not sufficiently familiar with the citizen- 
ship of Williamson County to judge whether or not 
it contains some of the nation’s best, but we are 
quite certain that the First Baptist Church of Her- 
rin hasin the Rev. I. E. Lee a near moron for a pastor. 
Does this doubtful moralist believe that the way to 
overcome illegality and vice is through ‘terror and 
killing? Does he believe in fighting crime with crime? 
Does he think that scoflaws and bootleggers and 
prostitutes should be put to death? Does he consider 
that punishment should be meted out by a secret 
organization outside the law? If so, he shares in that 
dark, perverted mentality which prevails in such 
places as Herrin, in that moral twilight where right 
and wrong are obscured, hidden, and confused. 
Cannot a clergyman, even in Herrin, stand out 
against violence, intimidation, force, illegality? 

It is time that reformers realine that education, 
example, precept, and guidance are the only methods 
which they can employ without dishonoring their 
cause, that in glorifying violence and lynch law 
they put themselves on the same level with or lower 
than the people and the things they wish to destroy. 
Justice will never be meted out in Williamson 
County to the men who have broken the laws on 
both sides of the shameful quarrels which have 
disgraced it. But at least the clergy and the decent 
people of that unhappy community might refrain 
from defending and praising a hired killer, or the 
masked, self-appointed censors who employed him. 


Amnesty in Russia 


HE same newspapers which print dispatches 

concerning the reactionary activities of Grand 
Duke Cyril and Grand Duke Nicholas also publish 
the news that the Congress of the Soviets of the 
Northern Caucasus has granted an amnesty to the 
members of the armies of Denikin or Wrangel, or to 
those who were connected with other antirevolu- 
tionary activities. Whether this is a straightforward 
gesture of free grace and pardon, or whether it is 
intended to offset and discourage the Czarist efforts 
is not yet clear. Undoubtedly, many unhappy exiles 
will prefer to return to Russia and compromise with 
the Soviet authorities rather than attempt another 
forlorn hope of invasion and conquest. Little can be 
said in favor of the attempts to reimpose the im- 
perial system externally through armed force. Only 
misery and failure have attended such attempts in 
the past, and the future offers no better hope. Un- 
happy Russia must not, cannot, face another 
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terror, White or Red. It is better that the exiles 
return to their own country and try there to work 
out a government less tyrannical, oppressive, and 
doctrinaire than the sombre folly of Communism. 


Long-Distance Petting 


E are informed by a London dispatch in the 

New York Times that “Prof. C. V. Boys says 
he has constructed a marvelous instrument by 
which he is able to register the heat received from 
a girl’s cheek three quarters of a mile away.” This 
meagre item needs elaboration. There are girls and 
girls and there are cheeks and cheeks. Presumably, 
if a young, full-blooded girl were used for experi- 
mental purposes and the savant in charge of the 
sending apparatus were to make a remark to her of 
such a character as to cause her to blush violently, 
Professor Boys could feel the heat of her cheek at a 
greater distance than that of an anemic maiden 
lady reading Walter Pater. In any case, who, after 
all, wants to feel the heat of a girl’s cheek three 
quarters of a mile away? Mr. Boys’ invention may 
be marvelous, but it will strike the normal man as 
unnecessary. Long-distance petting will never be 
popular among our younger or — for that matter — 
our older set. 


Ave Imperator, Atque Vale 


A’ for Marcus Garvey, the leader of his race! 
A heartless Circuit Court of Appeals has 
affirmed his conviction, and the President or Em- 
peror of Africa must serve five years in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary for using the mails in a scheme to 
defraud. Most of his victims still believe in him and 
would follow him anywhere, .except perhaps to 
Atlanta. Recently, he formed the Black Cross 
Navigation and Trading Company, purchased the 


General Goethals, rechristened her the Booker T.. 


Washington, and started freight and passenger 
service between New York and the West Indies. 
Apparently, the venture was financed by the same 
people who lost their investment in the Imperator’s 
previous excursion into colored shipping, the Black 
Star Line. Whatever the purity of his motives or 
the greatness of his dreams, it is probably better 
that so impractical and persuasive a financier 
should be removed from the scene of his successful 
appeals for money and his highly unsuccessful em- 
ployment of it. 


The Crisis in Chinese Missions 


i pagan lands Christianity is judged less by its 
teachings than by the conduct of its converts. 
So the famous Christian general of China, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, did his religion incalcuable harm by 
deserting Wu Pei-fu in favor of Chang Tso-lin, 








thereby making it possible for the Manchurian war 
lord to establish himself as master in Peking. 

Ugly stories are current in China, to the effect 
that Feng’s change of front cost the Japanese 
Government $5,000,000. Without accepting these 
charges as true, one may easily understand why the 
Chinese believe them. Chang Tso-lin and the new 
premier, Tuan Chi-jui, both have formidable pro- 
Japanese records. It is inconceivable to the Chinese 
that Feng should have helped these men to power 
without reward. 

The effect of this overturn upon the present and 
future of Christianity in China is the more pro- 
nounced because Feng was so aggressively Christian. 
The wholesale baptism of his division received 
publicity all over the world. Christian precepts 
appeared on walls in letters four feet high in cities 
which Feng occupied. His troops sang “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” while marching through the 
streets of Tientsin. Now he has become so despised 
a figure that the children in the streets curse his 
name. Christianity and its missionary efforts will 
continue under a cloud in China until memory of 
the Feng and Chang partnership has evaporated. 
The Chinese, notoriously slow to forget, still pray 
to Freddy Ward of Salem, Massachusetts, as a God 
of Battles, though Ward fell in the siege of Ningpo 
in 1862. A century hence they may still be cursing 
Feng, endowing him with the imperishable villainies 
of folklore. 

For years, American missionaries have been 
laboring against the vast inertia of China. A tre- 
mendous fund of revenue, intelligence, and devo- 
tion has been expended by Christian churches to 
the end that Western civilization might mean some- 
thing more to the Chinese than military power, 
diplomatic intrigue, high finance, and aggressive 
trade. The missionary effort has not been over- 
whelmingly successful; perhaps the Chinese men- 
tality doomed it to failure from the start, but at 


_ least, the gesture was a grand one dictated by 


conscience and faith. For our part, we are glad it 
was made. At the same time we recognize the 
danger, aptly proved in Feng’s case, of Christian 
ethics being distorted in an alien atmosphere. 

In Christian countries Christianity is, by and 
large, a pacific influence. In America the churches 
are the bulwarks of the peace movement. Yet the 
outstanding Chinese Christian of his generation is a 
militarist, strangely at odds with the dominant 
pacifism of his people. Surely there is something in 
this paradox to suggest that missionary methods 
need radical revision. It was not part of any mis- 
sionary plan to produce the most efficient division 
of soldiery in China, label it Christian, and risk the 
whole future of Chinese missions on the politics of 
its commander. Yet precisely that misfortune has 
happened. If anything of the sort happens again, it 
will be a sorry day for both China and Christianity. 
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Padding the Gold Club 


HE Commission on Gold and Silver In- 
quiry, of which Senator Oddie of Nevada is 


chairman, has before it a report of field 


experts advising that the precious metals industry 
of the United States be given government credit, 
preferential freight rates, and the benefit of special 
research designed to increase production. No worse 
fallacy was ever embodied in a government report. 
Notwithstanding the Federal Reserve Board’s 
intelligent and conservative handling of America’s 
huge gold stock, signs of inflation multiply. The 
cost of living rose one per cent in December and is 
still on the upgrade. Stock Exchange prices have 
been climbing since early in November. While the 
election of President Coolidge started the advance, 
cheap money and abundant credit kept it going. 
These have no doubt encouraged grain speculation 
likewise. Wheat shortage and confidence in the 
Administration played legitimate réles in these 
price advances, but the rosy picture is dimmed 
somewhat by current wage slashes in the cotton 
industry and the continuance of considerable un- 
employment. From these factors we may conclude 
that by no means all of the present improvement in 
prices is due to substantial wealth production. 
Sagacious persons have long realized the dangers 
inherent in America’s possession of more than twice 
its normal gold requirements. “Pay in gold,” the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer said when 
British debt funding operations were under way, 
“and it will be America’s job to find out how to 
get rid of it.” His words breathed a conviction, 
common in Europe, that our surplus gold would 
force inflation, skying costs and prices to the point 
where the tariff wall would be powerless to stop a 
flood of imports from low-cost countries. In effect, 
he challenged the American people to keep their 
heads level in the possession of greater riches than 
have fallen to the lot of any nation in history. 


Hsroric grounds exist for suspecting that 
the British financier may prove a correct 
prophet. Abundant gold, wrung from the mines of 
the New World, did not save Spain from decline. 
Portugal, likewise once a great collector of colo- 
nial bullion, was no better able to hold her catch, 


but yielded it to others in the ordinary courses of | 


trade. Bismarck lived to regret the 1870 levies on 
France, when he saw that French payments in- 


flated German prices and ‘wages at the same time’ 


that the necessity for extreme thrift kept French 
costs low. Indeed, a good case can be made for the 
theory that France paid her indemnity with goods 
sold in Germany or in markets where German goods 
suffered concurrently from French competition. 
Yet, faced with the difficulty of getting rid of 
some $2,000,000,000 in gold as inexpensively as 





possible, the government is actually considering a 
proposal to protect the gold industry of the United 
States in order that it may continue to bring forth 
precious metal of which we have no need whatso- 
ever, and whose superabundance already is a men- 
ace. From the standpoint of narrow nationalism, 
this is the height of absurdity; from the standpoint 
of international stability, it is almost dishonest. 
When gold cannot be brought to market in 
competition with all other goods, it is time to curtail 
production. Left to itself, the American gold-mining 
industry will bow to economic law, as it has done 
before. Marginal producers, those with the highest 
costs, will shut down until such time as they can 
resume business with reasonable expectation of 


profits. Meanwhile, the gold they would have mined. 


will be safe below ground, in the least expensive of 
all storage houses, awaiting a time when the country 
has more need of it and is willing to pay more for 
it than at present. A large part of America’s gold 
output comes to market as by-products of copper, 
silver, and zinc, and consequently its production 
is not affected greatly by the purchasing power 
of gold. However, producers dependent chiefly on 
precious metals should not be encouraged to boom 
their industry at this time. 


UT there is a deeper reason why the gold trade 
should remain quantitatively free, and sub- 
ject only to supply and demand. International ex- 
changes of all other goods are interfered with by 
tariffs. The fact that the values of those goods are 
measured, directly or indirectly, by the yardstick 
of gold gives the yellow metal a unique function. 
Gold is the weapon of economic law through which, 
everywhere that trade runs on the planet, the com- 
parative foresight, thrift, and toil of individuals and 
peoples are rewarded, and through which their 
sloth, folly, and waste are punished. Gold reached 
this position before the governments of the great 
trading nations established it as a standard of 
value; they merely reaffirmed officially the common 
consent of humanity. And the nation that under- 
takes to pad the gold club lays up for itself troubles 
out of all of proportion to the minor setback in- 
cident to temporary dullness in the gold industry. 
After all, it is a distinctly minor industry from the 
standpoints of numbers employed and capital in- 
vested. The social significance of gold lies rather in 
its function, and that function is so important that 
the gold industry should be held strictly to economic 
law as far as quantity of output is concerned. 
All this argument should be unnecessary in a 


country whose obvious advantage lies in sloughing, 


off gold and leading the other great trading nations 
back to the gold standard at the same time. Course 
I in Economics! Admitted. The only excuse for 
printing this lies in the fact that Congress may do 
what college sophomores would be ashamed to think. 
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Harvard Under Fire 


By Frederick L. Allen 


WO college presidents were discussing their 
tribulations. 
“The parents are too much for me,” said 
one of them sadly. ‘“‘There are times when I wish I 
were president of an orphan asylum.” 

“Parents nothing,” replied the other. “Do you 
know what I’d like to be the head of? A prison. The 
alumni never come back.” 

The Harvard alumni are always coming back to 
criticize the University. Individualists by tradition, 
they conform to no pattern, have vigorous and vari- 
ous opinions of their own, and 


on athletics and on politics. In President Lowell’s 
administration the critics have never been quiet for 
long. There was a storm over the unsuccessful 
attempt to combine forces in engineering with the 
Institute of Technology. Patriots more zealous than 
liberal shouted for the ejection of Professor Miinster- 
berg and later attacked first Harold Laski and then 
Professor Chafee, whom the Corporation refused to 
discipline because they would not allow Harvard 
to drop the principle of academic freedom. The 
red-blooded contingent that wanted the faculty 

to let athletics alone expressed 





insist on expressing them in meet- 


themselves in uncomplimentary 


ing. And because their University 
occupies an unusual position in 
the educational scheme of the 
country by reason of its age, pres- 
tige, and influence, their criticism 
of it excites the public far more 
than criticism of other institu- 
tions. If John Jay Chapman, the 
champion gadfly of Harvard, 
were a Pennsylvania trustee pro- 
testing against the retention of a 
Catholic on the board, would the 
New York newspapers print his 
communication on the front page? 
If Syracuse denied to colored men 
the right to room in certain dor- 
mitories, as Harvard recently did 
for a time, would the matter have 
become an issue almost of na- 


Has Harvard changed the di- 
rection of its thrust, forsaking old 
traditions and bowing the knee 
to Mammon? Is the widespread 
‘whispering campaign,”’ criticiz- 
ing the present administration as 
vacillating and inept, justified? 

Believing that open discussion 
clears the air, and believing fur- 
ther that Harvard’s problems are 
of interest to everyone who is in- 
terested in American education, 
the Editors asked Mr. Allen, for 
three years secretary of the Har- 
vard Corporation, to give the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
his own estimate of the validity 
of the criticisms which have been 
aimed at the University and its 


language about Mr. Lowell’s ut- 
terances on intercollegiate sports 
and about the Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton treaty for the limita: 
tion of athletic armaments. From 
another quarter came another 
and more violent uproar at the 
racial discussions, quieted only 
by an unequivocal declaration of 
liberal policy by the governing 
boards. Last year, Cambridge — 
and the press— was agitated | 
over a rather confused issue of 
free speech at the Harvard Union. 
And this year criticism has been 
mounting in another wave. 

It began, this time, in a curious 
way. George Pierce Baker, pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature, 


tional discussion? What puts direction. 


these things into the headlines is 





conducted a famous course in 
playwriting, with which was 








not merely the fact that Mr. 

Chapman, being a Harvard man, thinks it quite 
natural and not at all disloyal to rush into print with 
his unorthodox opinions, and that President Lowell, 
being a Harvard man, did not camouflage his action 
on racial problems, but the further fact that Harvard 
has come to be regarded as in a sense a national 
university whose. policies are matters of common 
concern. Let a single graduate, representing perhaps 
no point of view but his own, open fire on his 4/ma 
Mater, and the press takes it up, — a Harvard scrap, 
they know, is a lively one, — and the public revels in 
the excitement. 

Opposition to Harvard policies by Harvard men is 
perennial. Those who marvel at the austere wisdom 
of the President Emeritus and give him deserved 
praise for the great things he accomplished during 
his long administration do not always remember 
what tempests he used to stir up by his declarations 


connected a sort of experimental 
theatrical organization known as the 47 Workshop. 
By developing — or assisting nature to develop — 
numerous expert dramatists, and by training teach- 
ers of the drama and theatrical directors, Professor 
Baker had exercised an important and salutary 
influence on the American theatre. Yet observers of 
his work were divided between praise and ridicule; 
many of his own colleagues had little sympathy for 
it; the college administration was lukewarm toward 
it; and Professor Baker had been obliged to carry it 
on in absurdly cramped quarters. The Workshop 
was one of dozens of Harvard enterprises which 
could not be properly developed because there sim- 
ply were not sufficient funds to go round. The 
Endowment Fund raised teachers’ salaries, but there 
was little left over for anything else. During the 
slump in business which followed the Endowment 
Fund campaign, there was an almost unanimous 
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agreement that the alumni and the general public 
should not be approached for more money on any 
large scale. Meanwhile, in three departments the 
need had become especially urgent. The Business 
School had been living a cellar-and-garret existence 
for years; the chemical laboratories were forty or 
fifty years out of date, smelled to heaven, and were 
positively dangerous; and the department of fine 
arts, also cramped, was begging for a new museum. 


BOUT a year ago the Corporation came to 
the conclusion that these three needs were 
the most imperative confronting the University, and 
consented to a special campaign for ten million 
dollars to meet them. Another Mr. George Baker, 
whose middle initial happened to be F., presented 
five millions to put the Business School on a secure 
footing, and almost all the funds sought for chemis- 
try and the fine arts were quickly raised. The deci- 
sion to give precedence to these three departments 
— in a campaign aimed at the general public rather 
than at the graduates as such — was probably wise 
if not inevitable. Naturally, however, men in other 
fields of work, who had looked with longing eyes for 
just such an opportunity and now saw it closed to 
them, became restive; and Professor Baker, for one, 
feeling that the administration was turning a par- 
ticularly deaf ear to his entreaties, came to the end 
of his rope. Yale offered him a professorship and a 
million dollars for the experimental theatre he had 
long been denied. He accepted; and Harvard lost 
him. 

It was a misfortune for Harvard, and one which 
—despite the complicated campaign situation — 
could probably have been averted if the administra- 
tion had shown a more definite interest in dramatics. 
Yet Professor Baker had had only a limited active 
following among the graduates, half the theatrical 
world laughed at him for assuming—as they 
thought — to be able to train Broadway playwrights 
in a Cambridge classroom, and his departure to New 
Haven would hardly have disturbed the equanimity 
of Harvard men but for two significant facts. 

One was that he had taught at the University for 
nearly forty years. The majority of the alumni at 
least knew who he was and what he stood for. If he 
had been a younger man they might hardly have 
heard of him; but he was a landmark, one of the 
well-established assets of the University. The other 
fact was that he went from Harvard, not to Amherst 
or Northwestern, but to Yale, and that the an- 
nouncement of his Yale appointment came at a 
moment when the Harvard alumni were still grieving 
over the disaster in the Bowl. Any psychologist will 
tell you what the emotional value of such a coinci- 
dence would be. Heywood Broun once wrote humor- 
ously after a football defeat that his only solace was 
in the continued superiority of the Harvard English 
department. Down in the bottom of many a Harvard 


heart, at the end of the football season, was probably 
something of that same feeling: Yale might be able 
to carry a rain-soaked ball over Harvard’s goal line, 
but the intellectual glory of Cambridge was still 
secure. Then came the news of Professor Baker’s 
appointment. It was too much to bear. Yale was 
winning in the English department, too! Even the 
stupidest graduate who knew little of Baker except 
that he seemed to be good enough for Yale to want 
could understand an academic problem when it 
suddenly took on the character of intercollegiate 
competition. Witness then a strange spectacle: Har- 
vard men who had never wasted a moment’s thought 
on the advancement of the American theatre began 
fuming at the University for allowing this intellec- 
tual touchdown to be scored upon it, and vowed that 
Something Must Be Done. 

Since that autumn morning there have been many 
grumblings and mutterings among the graduates. 
The Baker incident, until recently, at any rate, has 
been the chief subject of lamentation, but there have 
been others. The decline and fall of the football 
team has been one of them, of course, and prob- 
ably has colored all the rest. The fact that the 47 
Workshop could not obtain Corporation support 
and the Business School did, coupled perhaps with 
the fact that a chance similarity of names sug- 
gested a contrast between one George Baker and 
the other, made Mr. John Jay Chapman question 
whether Harvard had not gone over bodily to 
Mammon; and a resolution introduced in the 
Massachusetts General Court — at the instance of 
another graduate, by the way — solemnly called for 
a State investigation of the charge. The University 
authorities, with the advice and consent of a general 
planning committee of architects, broke ground for 
some new dormitories along the western edge of the 
Yard, and there was another howl: graduates 
called the scheme inappropriate, inharmonious, and 
insufficiently considered. Memorial Hall was closed 
after serving for more than fifty years as the college 
commons, and there was a dismal shaking of heads: 
obviously, the place was not what it used to be in the 
good old days. In the past few weeks I have heard 
graduates fuming over the fact that the President 
would not speak at such-and-such-a-dinner or give 
ear to such-and-such-a-graduate or professor or 
donor; asking where are the giants of yesteryear, the 
James and Nortons and Shalers who made Harvard 
famous on two continents; rehearsing again the 
grievances of other seasons from the Technology 
fiasco on; and generally arriving at the conclusion 
that Fair Harvard is going to the bowwows. 


HESE criticisms are still rumbling, and the 
strange thing is that most of them are based 

on trivial or debatable issues. The loss of Professor 
Baker was not trivial; it was a heavy blow to Har- 
vard’s intellectual prestige; but while I believe the 
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administration to have been at fault, I know how 
hard it is to allocate the limited University funds 
without friction, and how many alumni would have 
been distressed if, let us say, a theatre had been 
built while the Business School, with four hundred 
students, had been left without headquarters for its 
pioneer work in a large and vital professional field. 

The claim that Harvard has gone over to Mam- 
mon is simply poppy-cock: some of the people 
who think it has ought to engage in debate with 
those who, three or four years ago, claimed that the 
continued employment of the radical Mr. Laski 
would endanger American business from Wall 
Street to Main Street and give aid and comfort to 
Moscow. Anybody who bgses on the Baker incident 
an argument that the Corporation is cold to cultural 
studies ought to study the record of the Harvard 
Glee Club and learn how it has been encouraged 
in its revolutionary program. The new dormitories 
in the Yard may not be wisely placed, but when- 
ever I feel like writing a letter to the d/umni 
Bulletin on the subject, I remember how I was filled 
with dismay a few years ago when the brown trim 
on the Yard buildings was painted white, and how 
I lived to eat my words; I, for one, have enough re- 
spect for the architects on the general planning 
committee to wait and see what they will produce. 
As for the talk about President Lowell’s speaking 
engagements and his inability to see all those who 
want to talk to him, anyone who knows what 
enormous burdens are laid on a university president, 
what innumerable functions he has to attend, what 
innumerable men want to consult him, — profes- 
sors by the score, deans, overseers, administrative 
officers, graduates, yes, and undergraduates, — 
knows that he must sometimes deny himself or 
break under the strain. 


HETHER the teaching staff of a college is 


improving or deteriorating in quality is a . 


matter that can be debated all day and never de- 
cided — at least not for a generation or so. It is 
undeniable that the Harvard philosophy depart- 
ment is not what it was in the days of James, Royce, 
Palmer, Santayana, and Miinsterberg. Other great 
teachers and scholars in other departments have 
passed on and cannot be replaced, or are approach- 
ing the retiring age. But what can hardly fail to 
impress one who discusses the matter with the older 
graduates is that they attach a disproportionate 
importance to these losses because they know noth- 
ing about the younger men rising to eminence. One 
mentions Davison, Lowes, Henderson, Shapley, 
Haffner — to cite only a few — and is met with a 
blank stare. “Who are they?” Their names are not 
yet spoken in tones of awe because they are not yet 
venerable. (One’s contemporaries and juniors, for 
that matter, are never venerable.) These men may 
never rank with the Titans of a generation ago, but 


in my mind’s eye I see little groups of dejected 
graduates foregathering in 1960 and asking where 
are the younger men, etc., etc. Then, as now, the 
mistake will be made of expecting stars of the first 
magnitude always to appear in the same quarter 
of the heavens: of expecting a second James in the 
philosophy department, a second Davison in the 
music department. In 1960 the rising star will prob- 
ably be a botanist or a teacher of Roman history. 


O what is to be said of the present wave of 
criticism? Its outstanding feature is that it 
does not center in any one big issue, but in a number 
of little ones, and is mainly a symptom of general 
irritation. Harvard men have got the notion — per- 
haps it was the football season which put it into 
their heads — that their University is losing ground, 
and not knowing the situation fully are a prey to 
exaggerated fears. They are worrying about all sorts 
of things that aren’t so: the other day a loyal 


graduate complained to me about the need of 


changing the policy of a certain department, and 
was relieved to hear that it had already been 
changed two years ago! They are prone to make 
rather imposing mountains out of molehills; to 
forget that many of the criticisms by which they are 
disturbed offset each other; and to be upset by all 
sorts of trivial personal annoyances. And while the 
graduates are in this state of mind, it is perhaps 
natural that the administration in its turn should be 
sometimes a little irritable, a little touchy and 
abrupt. It is primarily a case of nerves on both sides. 
A little diplomatic oil here and there would remove 
most of the friction. 

Harvard has a way of emerging stronger from 
every storm. It was never as strong as it is today, 
although the long list of its recent major achieve- 
ments, ranging all the way from the establishment 
of the general examination and the tutorial system 
to the application of a rational plan of budgeting, 
would not make nearly as lively reading for the 
uninformed and the half-informed as a news story 
headed “Grads Rap Harvard for. Baker Loss.” If 
the alumni will only look into the facts before 
throwing brickbats, if they will only make their 
proposals logical, good-humored, and constructive, 
the present criticism will be positively helpful rather 
than harmful. Already, it is: bearing fruit in the in- 
sistence of the Overseers’ Committee on English 
that some sort of work in dramatic composition 
be continued despite Professor Baker’s departure. 
Harvard makes its biggest gains in an atmosphere 
of free discussion, and that it is certainly getting 
now. As a member of one of the governing boards 
said to me the other day: “These digs from the 
graduates may not be precisely enjoyable, but they 
keep us up to the mark. And we mustn’t forget this: 
a university with which all the alumni were per- 
fectly satisfied would be a dead one.’ 
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Eagle or Ostrich —Which?r 


The Facts and Probabilities of Post-War Aviation Development 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HEN Gen. John J. Pershing retired from 

WW active service last September, his final 

report as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army contained this statement on the air 
service: “Aviation, though of growing importance 
and in vital need of expansion, is yet an auxiliary 
arm of combat for both Army and Navy.” Doubt- 
less there was an element of soundness in the 
implied warning to jingoes and alarmists which the 
commentary contained. As each new weapon of 
combat has been perfected through the ages, — 
gunpowder, high explosive, artillery, rifle, machine 
gun, gas, — military experts have predicted that 
“the next war” would prove to be so terrible a 
slaughter that it could not long continue. Never- 
theless, the mass of the infantry has been the 
deciding factor in every conflict, and warring nations 
have a persistent manner of continuing to fight until 
man power or economic resources face exhaustion. 
General Pershing has perhaps used only reasonable 
caution. He does not care to go on record as prophe- 
sying that aviation, the newest arm of combat, will 
do what every other new weapon has failed to do: 
remove the brunt of offense and defense from the 
infantry. 

But so eminent an authority as Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch, generalissimo of the Allied forces during 
the World War, regards the situation differently. 
“The military mind,” he states, “always imagines 
that the next war will be on the same lines as the 
last. That has never been the case and never will be. 
One of the great factors in the next war will ob- 
viously be aircraft. The potentialities of aircraft 
attack on a large scale are almost incalculable, but 
It is clear that such attack, owing to its crushing 
moral effect on a nation, may impress public opinion 
to the point of disarming the governments and thus 
become decisive.” 

Therein are expressed the points of view, not only 
of two of the most prominent military leaders of our 
day, but of the two schools of thought created by 
the aviation, controversy. In particular, General 
Pershing’s statement is based on defensive warfare, 
while General Foch, in his theory, comprehends a 
war of offensive, or at least a military force based on 
the maxim that the best defense against aggression 
is a strong offensive force. But the French and 
American situations may hardly be considered as 
analogous. The operative radius of aircraft is still 
mechanically limited. The United States may still 


regard her ocean barriers as protective. The case is . 


different with Europe, and since we have elected to 
quote the French military expert, we may well 
consider France, for the moment, as the center of 
possible European war activities. 

What is the situation? London, Berlin, Rome, all 
are within present-day mechanical range from a 
French air base. Suppose attacking fleets of aircraft 
are dispatched to these hypothetically enemy 
centers, what would be the first objectives? The 
enemy air bases to destroy reserves of airplanes and 
aircraft factories, thus insuring aérial supremacy? 


’ The seat of government to decapitate the direction 


of the war? Naval craft and transports, railroad 
junctions and supply bases to demoralize the land 
forces? The civilian population to “impress public 


‘opinion to the point of disarming the governments 


and thus become decisive”? These are the fine 
questions of strategy causing furrowed brows in 
Europe today. 

And well they may. The 600-pound bomb of the 
closing days of the war has expanded to the 2,000- 
pound bomb of this hour. Tomorrow it may be even 
greater. The war bomb was an explosive one. Today 
there is a mightier bomb charged with toxic gases. 
The effectiveness of air attack has been increased 
amazingly since 1918. The European viewpoint com- 
prehends a war of areas rather than one of fronts. 
Diplomats and militarists of Europe fear that in 
the next conflict there may be no formal declara- 
tions — nothing but a darkening of the heavens 
over the enemy country with a superfleet of air- 
planes signaling that war has begun. 


Cy need for protection does not include 
attack from land bases. We need not regard 
Mexico or Canada — the only countries within the 
present mechanical range — with dubious concern. 
Aérial attack upon our shores would be launched 
from enemy naval craft a hundred miles or more 
beyond the range of our coast artillery. The réle of 
the United States Navy would be to engage the 
enemy fleet before it could reach a point near 
enough to our shores to launch its aérial fleet. Such 
an engagement is naval in name only. It would be 
fought in the air in mid-ocean. Hours before the 
floating fortresses established contact with their 
longest range guns defeat or victory would be de- 
cided. Once either naval force became supreme, the 
other fleet would be so many helpless, creeping 
targets for the roaring hornets swooping down from 
the skies, raining death and destruction at will. 
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Thus, the new réle of the Navy is primarily that of 
a mobile air base; definitely into the discard have 
gone the glorious traditions of John Paul Jones. 

And what of secondary defenses? Conceded that 
an enemy air fleet might destroy our Navy and 
launch an air attack against Washington or New 
York, could not a sufficient reserve air fleet operat- 
ing from land bases drive the attackers back to sea? 
The answer is a categorical “no 

This negative is based on the war experience in 
defending London against aérial attack. The city’s 
defense forces numbered 30,000 troops, including 
300 pursuit "planes, scores of antiaircraft batteries, 
at least three barrage balloon screens, and a net- 
work of wires to entangle attacking bombers sup- 
ported aloft by balloons. In the long history of 
London air raids the largest fleet of enemy bombers 
numbered exactly 37 planes. Many flights included 
fewer attackers. Yet the defense organization of 
30,000 men employing three different weapons, out- 
numbering the enemy ten to one in the air, proved 
wholly ineffective. Once an airplane is in the air, its 
value increases an hundredfold. There is no adequate 


defense against aircraft, even more aircraft. Anti- - 


aircraft artillery has been perfected with a range of 
30,000 feet. But at 15,000 feet an airplane is prac- 
tically invisible. Flyers in general. pay no attention 
to artillery fire from the ground. 


| teow is no dispute on the real objective of the 
aérial force in naval combat. It is the aircraft 
carrier. The battleships and light cruisers have only 
deck airplanes. The aircraft carrier is the aérial base. 
When a carrier is sunk it carries with it reserve 
’planes and parts, fuel, and bombs. Lacking a base, 
the big airplanes must be abandoned in mid-ocean. 
Which raises the question of the tactical employ- 
ment of aircraft carriers. 

The aircraft carrier is wholly a post-war develop- 


ment. The Washington Conference failed to reach © 


any agreement limiting aircraft. It did agree that 
first-class naval powers should limit tonnage to 
135,000 tons in aircraft carriers with secondary 
powers in the ratio 5-3. The question is moot, how- 
ever, whether aircraft carriers of less than 10,000 
tons displacement are affected by this treaty. At 
present, the United States has but one carrier in 
commission, a converted collier, the Langley, which 
is really an experimental ship. Nearing completion 
are the carriers Lexington and Saratoga, built on the 
hulls of first-line battleships under construction at 
the time of the Conference. Both have 35,000 tons 
displacement. Thus we are committed to 70,000 tons 
of our allotted aircraft carrier tonnage. Great Brit- 
ain, on the other hand, is building light, speedy 
carriers. Which conception is the more feasible no one 
can say with authority, except that, theoretically, 
the bigger the landing platform the easier the target 
and more effective the fire. 





Both Great Britain and Japan are far ahead of the 
United States in aircraft carriers. Great Britain far 
exceeds us in shipboard aircraft. Our Army aérial 
force is woefully outnumbered in ’planes and pilots 
by every nation represented in the Washington 
Conference. 


HAT naval craft are vulnerable to aérial 
bombs is conceded. Secretary Wilbur in- 
directly qualifies the admission with the state- 
ment that naval craft are equally vulnerable to 
naval shells or mines. The final comparison must be 
made in elemental arithmetic. Figures quoted apply 
with equal truth to coast artillery cannon as well as 
naval guns. The maximum range of naval guns is 
twenty miles. The mean range of aircraft may be 
considered at 200 miles, assuming that the airplane 
will return to its base. In dire emergency this range 
may be doubled, but the airplane is not likely to 
return. The 16-inch shell weighing more than a ton 
contains only 55 pounds of explosive, while the 2,000- 
pound aérial bomb-contains 1,000 pounds of explo- 
sive. The shell is designed to pierce armor. It is 
aimed at a target on a calculation of ballistics. Any- 
thing less than a hit is ineffective. The aérial bomb 
is under manual control until it reaches its target. 
A hit by an aérial bomb within 200 feet of the target 
is as effective as a direct hit, if not more so, because 
the incompressible mass of the ocean acts as a bat- 
tering-ram before the explosive force. Naval experts 
will reply that the naval shell is speedier, that many 
shells may be fired while the airplane is delivering 
its single projectile. In Henry Duff Traill’s “Social 
England” is a perfect analogy. Three centuries ago 
when the harquebus, forerunner of the modern rifle, 
was first introduced, archers belittled the new 
weapon because it was slower. Scores of arrows 
could be loosed by bowmen while the harquebusier 
was painstakingly preparing for one shot. 

The vulnerability of armored ships applies with 
equal force to land targets, public buildings, fac- 
tories, supply depots. Bombing is artillery fire from 
the air. To the objection that an airplane may be 
intercepted on its way to a target while the artillery 
shell is sure to arrive, the answer may be found in the 
story of London’s air defense. There will be air 
casualties just as every offensive entails casualties, 
but the percentage is insignificant. 

Post-war developments do not pause with ex- 
plosive bombs. There is the gas bomb: toxic, nau- 
seating, weeping. From a military standpoint, enemy 
casualties are of greater advantage than enemy 
fatalities. The only obligation to a dead person is 
burial. The obligation to a disabled person, fighter 
or noncombatant, is care until recovery. A military 
expert once estimated that medical care, nursing, 
feeding, laundry, transportation of the wounded, 
the manufacture of medicines, hospital equipment, 
as well as the housing and (Continued on page 196) 














SAILING SHIPS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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Look well, for the day of the sailing ship is nearly 
past. In the Nineteenth Century it carried cargoes of 
slaves from Guinea, pepper from Sumatra, wines and 
cottons from India, tea and silk from China, coffee 
from Arabia, duck and iron from the Baltic, and 
gum copal from Zanzibar. From one trip of the 
square-riggers New England families were often able 
to reap fortunes. The Tudor family once loaded a 
ship with ice and landed it successfully in India, 
bringing back a rich cargo and a huge profit. In ’49 
the gold rush to California brought a fresh demand 
for sailing ships, and in the ’70’s and ’80’s they were 
needed for the grain trade on the Pacific Coast. 

Before and during the World War, there were still 
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fleets of square-riggers bound down the longer routes 
of commerce. From Massachusetts to the River 
Platte, and for the long run from England and the 
Continent to Australia, they were not much slower 
than steamers. Their glory was past, for instead of 
rich cargoes they carried low-grade stuff on which no 
insurance was needed,' and where time was of no 
value. Now they are fast disappearing from the seas, 
though a few Scandinavian, Portuguese, and German 
boats may still be seen. Even the coasters are dying 
out, their trade killed by low freight rates and high 
insurance. If you would see the last of the sailing 
vessels, look well in the harbor and on the high 
seas before they are all gone! 
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The ‘‘Georg,” from Bremen, going before the wind. It is often less dangerous for a square- 
rigger to be out on the deep sea speeding in the trade wind than trying to make port on the 
unfriendly Atlantic seacoast 





© N. L. Stebbins Peto 
The iron four-masted British bark ‘“‘ Afghanistan,”’ from Liverpool, built in 1888, 
2,886 tonnage, length, 291 feet 
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Auxiliary ship-rigged yacht ‘‘ Valhalla,’ built in 1892, once owned by the Earl of Crawford, 
and raced for the Kaiser’s cup in 1902. In 1921 she was still sailing the sea 
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The ‘‘ Volage,”’ with stuns’ls set, running off before the wind 
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The Wanderer, last Massachusetts 
whaler to set forth on a sea voy- 
age, was built in Mattapoisett in 
1879. She was 288 tons net, 116 feet 
long, 27 feet beam, and drew 16 feet. 
Before her last voyage, she made 
herself famous in the moving picture, 
“Down to the Sea in Ships.” On 
August 25, 1924, she set out to look 
for whales off the mouth of the River 
Platte. A terrible storm came up, and 
she was driven on the rocks off Mid- 
dle Ground Shoal and wrecked. Her 
mast stood through the night, but her 
hull was broken up by the seas. 

With the passing of the Wan- 
derer, the Morgan, now tied up in 
New Bedford, is the only ship left 
to tell the story of the Massachusetts 
whaling industry which existed as 
long ago as the time of the Indians, 
before the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Until the discovery of petroleum and 
the scarcity of whales closed this 
chapter in our maritime history, the 
old whalers fought their way through 
fair weather and foul to Hudson Bay 
and Davis Strait and even to the 
Arctic Circle, or south to the Falk- 
land and Cape Verde Islands. 
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The frigate Constitution, built in 
Boston, was launched in 1797. She 
began her famous career in 1801 in 
the war with Tripoli, and continued it 
in the War of 1812. Reported unsea- 
worthy in 1828, she was ordered dis- 
mantled, but popular feeling was 
aroused and she was rebuilt. Her last 
transatlantic voyage was made in 
1878, and today she lies tied up in 
Boston Harbor, rotting away. A 
model of the Constitution was built 
by Lieut. Wm. F. Spicer, 1912- 
1920, and actually sailed in Ports- 
mouth Harbor where this picture was 
taken. The model is at the Marine 
Museum, Old State House, Boston. 
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James Parkway Comes Home 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


had a vision. It was not the vision of for- 

ward-looking youth, but of retrospective 
age, for James Parkway had turned seventy — had 
reached the far distance of returning thought where 
his mind failed to find joy in new problems and 
constantly voyaged backward, seeking wistfully 
childhood scenes which he kept locked within him. 

He had chosen his aerie high up in one of the 
towering buildings which man’s genius has reared 
in a turbulent city. There James Parkway sat alone. 
To the world, he was a self-made man, but the 
crucible through which he had passed since fate 
had left him an orphan child in a back-country 
hamlet had chastened and refined his spirit. 

For a year his health had been breaking, and he 
found himself no longer able to carry on his active 
work as senior member of his law firm. But that had 
been arranged for. Now it was only advice which 
was sought from him and gratefully received by 
respecting partners. The doctors said his trouble was 
a leaking heart and cautioned him against undue 
exercise and excitement. But sometimes, he forgot. 
Today, for example, when his hat had blown off in 
the street, he ran thoughtlessly after it. He still 
felt the effects of his folly four hours later. 

In some mysterious way, as he sat solitary in his 
office this balmy spring afternoon, that door in his 
mind which he had sealed against the past swung 
open. It came all unexpectedly and unaccountably. 
A sudden sense of weariness caused him to slouch 
down in his large armchair to an easier attitude. He 
relaxed and looked out the window where countless 
lights were beginning to wink and race and glow. 

Suddenly, it seemed that the huge walls of brick 
and masonry before him melted away, that a sound- 
less and invisible force rolled over the far-stretching 
buildings and bedlam-ridden streets, crushing them 
from his sight. In their stead appeared a place he 
had barred from his thought for twoscore years: the 
scene of his childhood. The setting was idyllic. There 
was a range of low hills, tree-clad, bush-grown, and 
vine-hung. At their feet flowed a small river, curving 
around miniature islands where brown drift of all 
kinds had lodged against sycamore saplings, and 
shining halves of mussel shells lay among the gravel. 
Across the river was the village of his birth, a half 
dozen houses of humble aspect set in meadowlike 
spaces, with grape arbors and fruit trees adjacent. 
There also was a store, a smithy, and a gristmill. 

A curving road traversed a “‘bottom”’ for a half 
mile before it reached the river, stretching between 


| ATE one afternoon in spring, James Parkway 


fields of tasseled corn and shimmering wheat. There . 


was no bridge at the river, but a ripply, babbling 
ford which in times of freshet turned into a treach- 
erous yellow monster. Venturesome horsemen had 
been swept away here, and buggies overturned and 
wrecked. The simple annals of the hamlet told of 
three who had been drowned. 

In his vision James Parkway saw a towheaded, 
barefoot boy of eight moving about. Now here, 
now there, he appeared, shifting with the inconsis- 
tence of a dream figure. The boy wore a pair of faded 
blue cotton trousers which terminated well above 
his knees, and a waist made of bedticking from 
which several buttons were missing. The nail to the . 
big toe of his brown right foot was an embryonic, 
horny growth; he had stumped the first one against 
a hidden stone in his careless play one morning. 

The watcher saw him on the river bank with a 
pointer dog for a companion. Presently, the boy was 
wading in the shallows near the ford, carefully slid- 
ing his feet over broad, flat stones slick with scum, 
watching the crawfish shoot backward in alarm as 
he advanced, and the circling schools of tiny, 
translucent minnows. In a small landlocked pool 
fat tadpoles wriggled and dove. Where the water 
was still, queer, long-legged insects darted about. 

After a time the boy made for deeper water up- 
stream, carefully feeling his way as he went and 
testing the depth with each step. He knew the 
stream bed was ledgy and held hidden many sudden 
“step-offs.” The dog ranged along the shore, nosing 
here and there and stopping with one foot upheld 
now and then to make sure that all was well with 
his young master. Venturing further, the boy rolled 
and tugged up his trousers, but the pool grew deeper 
and deeper, and presently he had to withdraw. 

The boy began to splash water again and again up 
on. the bank and watched it flow wriggling back. 
Much of it sank into the thirsty earth, and some of 
it descended like a deluge upon a tiny column of 
marching ants, bringing consternation and a mighty 
scurrying, and washing away a few that had received 
its full impact. When the boy saw the ruin he had 
wrought he did not attempt the destruction of the 
remainder, but stood watching their manceuvres and 
the final reforming of their broken column. 

Weary of wading, the boy now called the dog and 
began his favorite pursuit of snake hunting. He 
turned over stones along the stream’s edge, often 
revealing a water snake, coiled and at rest. The 
pointer entered into the game with as much zest as 
the boy, standing at attention with pricked ears 
and furiously wagging tail. No sooner was the quarry 
exposed to view than the dog was upon it. Seizing 
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the reptile in his jaws somewhere near the middle 
he would thrash it upon the ground with many 
ferocious shakings, in time dashing its life out. 


* * * * * 

Grinding day at the old water mill, and the boy 
was there. Crossing the roughly laid bridge where 
gaping cracks showed between the planks, he stood 
and watched the slow, circular movement of the 
impounded water, the shifting masses of lesser drift, 
and the occasional upward leap of a fish. A heavy 
rain on the headwaters of the river had filled the 
race to the top, and neighboring farmers had sent 
their “turn” to mill. It came by horse or mule, a 
great sack of grain across the animal just back of 
its withers, on top of this a white or negro lad. To 
the little porch in front of the mill door they came, 
and the sack was lifted down and dragged within. 
The boy went in, too, a bit frightened at the awful 
roaring of the water over the Gargantuan wheel 
whose ponderous revolutions operated the grinding 
machinery and at the quaking of the very floor 
upon which he stood. Everything was covered with 
white dust, including the miller and his helper. The 
boy was fascinated by the quivering hopper into 
which the grain was poured, and the huge gray 
stones which turned it into grist. As each patron was 
served the miller appropriated a set quantity as toll, 
and handed back the remainder. 

* * * * * 

Midafternoon of midweek in midsummer at the 
store. The hamlet might have been an enchanted 
spot for all the life it showed. Nature seemed drows- 
ing in the vivid sunlight. Down the middle of the 
road which passed the store came the boy, thrusting 
his dirt-colored feet deep into the soft, yellow, burn- 
ing dust with each step, and watching it spurt up 
in little plumes between his toes. He climbed to 
the rough, puncheon-laid porch and peered within 
the open doors. A man was lying fast asleep on the 
counter with his head on a bolt of calico and a 
newspaper over his face to keep off the flies. A yellow 
striped cat was sleeping on another bolt of goods 
near the end of the counter. A huge green fly was 
buzzing in a window and butting its head against 
the soiled panes. The boy took a Barlow knife from 
his pocket, found a piece of pine board, then sat on 
a nail keg and whittled. Now and again he would 
lift his eyes to the river. Once he saw a marauding 
muskrat swimming toward his den in the farther 
shore, a generous section of green cornstalk in his 
mouth. Again, the sunlight glinting on a wet sur- 
face drew his gaze to the disk of a big turtle which 


had drawn itself up leisurely on a mud bank to bask, 


in the heat. Later he saw a snake gliding through the 
water so near the surface that its whole undulating 
form was visible. The chattering sweep of a king- 
fisher. The cacophony of angry crows. Midges 
whirling in the heated air. Splashing of a horse’s 
feet in the ford, and the sound of loose rocks smitten 


by iron. A lady rode leisurely toward the store, 
draped in voluminous folds of black from her waist 
down so that not even her shoe tip was visible. 
She wore a veil to protect her complexion, and in 
her lap was a basket of fresh eggs for barter. 

* * * * * 

June, and harvest time. The wheat field like a 
golden sea which rippled and shone with its millions 
of rich fruited: stalks. Four workers bent to their 
task. Two were armed with cradles, and two followed 
as binders. The cradlers were strong men, for no 
weakling could engage in toil of this kind. As each 
cut his swathe and dexterously laid the severed grain 
in orderly heaps upon the ground, a binder came 
and gathered each bundle in his arms until a sizable 
sheaf was held. Then, separating a dozen or more 
stalks, he used them as withes and wrapped the 
remainder snugly, securing it all by a cunning knot 


with a twist of fingers and thumb. The boy was’ 


here, now wearing an old straw hat with a ragged 
brim. He, too, followed the path of the scythe with 
shout and laughter, cautiously sliding his feet as 
he walked so that the stubble might not pierce them. 
He saw much to entertain and delight him. The 
ruthless progress of a reaper destroyed a field 
mouse’s nest and sent scattering gray mites no 
bigger than mulberries. A covey of baby quail 
also was uncovered, but these vanished so quickly 
that the boy stared in wonder, his mouth gaping. 
Butterflies of many colors floated in the air, and 
once he found a small land terrapin to take home. 


* * * * * 

Low, lead-colored, piled-up clouds. A biting wind 
and particles of snow. The boy trudging homeward 
with a sack of hickory nuts over his shoulder. He 
wore brogan shoes, and coarse woolen stockings 
knitted by an old dame who lived hard by. Christ- 
mas was but a few days off, and the mystery and 
joy of Santa Claus lay heavy upon him. He watched 
the sky anxiously and hoped it would snow, hard. 
Sleighs ran better over snow, and though the good 
saint’s gifts to him always had been pitifully limited, 
he never had been quite forgotten. 

* * * 


* * : 
Then the boy faded from James Parkway’s 


sight. His vision narrowed to the cottage which had 
been his home while his parents lived. His eyes were 
closed, but the lids offered no resistance to his 
sight. He saw again the hollyhocks on each side of 
the wooden doorstep, the old-fashioned rosebush 
beneath the best room window. . . . Then ‘a gray 
mist, shot through with flashes of gold, swept down. 
He heard the sound of a rushing wind, accompanied 
by sweet tones from silvery bells. A meadow starred 
with flowers shone before him, and coming through 
it with outstretched, eager hands was his mother, 
her face resplendent, her eyes shining. 

“Why, Jimmie! Where have you been?... 
Welcome home!” 
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The End of the Gompers Tradition 


A New Drift in the American Federation of Labor 
By Benjamin Stolberg 


' ), YHEN William Green was chosen by the 
inner council of the American Federation 
of Labor to succeed the late Samuel 
Gompers, he announced that he would be guided by 
the spirit and works of his predecessor. This was 
both pious obituary reverence and good time-mark- 
ing tactics. There is not the slightest doubt that he 
was genuinely moved by the memory of an epic 
career. But he also knew that his 
nomination was the beginning of 
the end of the Gompers tradition. 
Indeed, he must have felt at the 
very moment of his elevation that 
the ghost of Samuel Gompers was 
voting against him. 

In order to understand the prob- 
able course of American labor un- 
der Green’s leadership, one must 
look into the politics of his eleva- 
tion. Gompers was warned by his 
physicians last spring that his life 
was a matter of months. But his 
militant devotion to the tradition 
which he himself had forged 
through half a century in Ameri- 
can labor was so consuming that 
he deliberately chose to die on his 
job. At that time the intralabor 
tactics for and against the La Fol- 


(Keystone) 





great game of labor in the executive council began. 
After all, politics rests with the living. And one of the 
smoothest politicians in the innermost labor junta 
is T. A. Rickert, president of the United Garment 
Workers. Philosophically, Rickert belongs to the 
Gompers school. But practically, Rickert is strongly 
for the Rickert machine. In Igito, the bulk of his 
union revolted against him and organized into the 
“outlaw” Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. The remnant of his 
“legal” organization, which is now 
almost altogether confined to the 
overall industry, he carries around 
in his pocket no matter who heads 
the American Federation of Labor. 
But in the labor movement at 
large, Rickert’s power is coexten- 
sive with his influence in the execu- 
tive council of the Federation and 
not one whit more. Accordingly, 
the Rickert group in the council 
saw no reason why they should 
take chances on a parliamentary 
election next fall, if they could 
nominate in caucus the one man 
who was least likely to lose out in 
the convention. 

This man was William Green. 
Green had been an officer in the 
United Mine Workers since 1906. 


lette campaign engaged his major 
conscious attention. But his sub- 
tler task was to project a strategy 


““‘Billy’ Green represents the rise of the large 

as against the small unions, a rise which 

from labor's point of view is distinctly 
progressive” 


The miners are one sixth of the 
entire membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is 


for the survival of his own policies. 
Accordingly, he began to-line up 
his machine for the temporary succession of his 
oldest and closest friend and coworker — James 
Duncan, president of the Granite Cutters. 

Duncan had already resigned from his trade-union 
office. Such retirement invariably cancels member- 
ship on the executive council of the Federation. But, 
against all precedent, Gompers prevailed upon Dun- 
can to remain the first vice president of the national 
body. And it became more or less understood that 
after Gompers’ death Duncan was to succeed him 
until the next annual convention. The Gompers 
group wanted the Duncan regency in order to permit 
the small, “aristocratic” unions to crystallize senti- 
ment for a younger and hence more permanent can- 
didate, whose skilled union connections would insure 
conservative leadership. 

But as soon as the old chief breathed his last the 


axiomatic that when they are sup- 
ported by two other powerful unions, especially the 
carpenters and the electrical workers, they can have 
their way in its convention. President Hutcheson of 
the carpenters is part of the Rickert group. And in 
order to safeguard the prospective support of the 
electrical oligarchy, President Noonan of the elec- 
trical workers was elected to fill Green’s vacancy on 
the executive council, though the opening had been 
promised to President Coefield of the carpenters, 
who is now being “kidded” by his labor colleagues 
for the premature congratulations he had received 
on his expected elevation. 

Accordingly, the executive council voted “unani- 
mously” for Green as against Duncan; though it is 
an open secret that Duncan protested with tears in 
his eyes against the “unanimity” of his sidetracking. 
Matthew Woll, president of the small and highly 
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skilled photo-engravers’ union, had been referred to 
as Gompers’ “crown prince” for so long that he 
could not very well press his own candidacy too in- 
sistently. Green was the man. Green is perfectly 
truthful when he says that he did not seek the office. 
But he did not have to. 

This is not at all an invidious peek into the inner 
workings of our laborocracy. The struggle for power 
is everywhere much the same. All great office is 
achieved by a mixture of trade and desert. The trad- 
ing in this instance we have seen. And we hasten to 
add that Green deserves the leadership of American 
labor, for he is probably the most typical representa- 
tive of its new drift; partly because he is by tempera- 
ment a moderate and is not likely to antagonize the 
controversial feuds of the Gompers era, feuds on 
which the masterful personality of Gompers fed by 
keeping them in leash; but mainly because “Billy” 
Green represents the rise of the large as against the 
small unions, a rise which from labor’s point of view 
is distinctly progressive. 

reen’s union—the miners’—is the largest 
American union. And the leaders of a large union 
must pay at least lip service to certain progressive 
principles. The main reason why a small union is 
small is usually because its trade is skilled. And skill 
tends toward conservatism. The skilled worker is 
well paid. More often than not he votes the Repub- 
lican ticket. The very thought of a sympathetic 
strike hurts his craft pride. Plainly, if he is “class 
conscious,” he is middle class. He is an Elk or a 
Moose or an Odd Fellow. His children go to col- 
lege to a far higher percentage than the children of 
clerks or even school-teachers. To the cynical eye of 
Sinclair Lewis he would undoubtedly seem a wage- 
earning Babbitt. And he resents greatly any indus- 
trial affiliation with the less skilled worker in his 
industry. In latter years these small unions were the 
very backbone of the Gompers program: strict craft 
autonomy, wielding the threat of the strike for the 
gradual improvement of their condition. The organi- 
zation of the unorganized and unskilled workers 
went on at an infinitely slower pace than in other 
industrial countries. And the oligarchy was the con- 
servative oligarchy of the labor aristocrats. 


UT the big unions are largely unskilled. Many of 
them have a short but militant history. And 
they all carry within themselves the seeds of indus- 
trial unionism — of the labor trust. They tend to 
enlist the other crafts in their respective industries, 
if not into amalgamation, then at least into closer 
affiliation. The United Mine Workers themselves 
are, of course, one big union. Even to a casual ob- 
server, a meeting of miners is distinctly a proletarian 
gathering. The carpenters had a long and bitter 
“jurisdictional dispute” with the joiners. Finally, 
the dispute was settled by their “swallowing” the 
joiners into their union, much as the United States 


Steel Trust swallowed its lesser competitors. Now, 
it is obvious that from labor’s point of view, no 
matter what others may think of it, amalgamation 
is progressive. It enables it to use the weapon of the 
strike more effectively. Never since the beginning of 
this century have the miners lost a strike in which 
the rank and file wholeheartedly supported the 
aims and demands of the leaders. 


CCORDINGLY, men like Green have a tend- 
ency toward what one might call philosophical 
socialism, while Gompers, in his private moods, was 
avowedly a philosophical anarchist. Gompers was 
instinctively against all federalization either in 
government or industry. He was a Jeffersonian 
trade-unionist. Green personally is a devout Bap- 
tist, a booster for his native Coshocton, Ohio, a 
Mason, an Elk, and an Odd Fellow — as far re- 
moved from conscious “radicalism” as one can 
possibly be. Yet it was Green who fought for the 
Plumb plan at the 1920 Montreal convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, administering to 
Gompers the worst defeat of his long career. Gom- 
pers violently opposed prohibition as a piece of 
sumptuary interference with personal rights. Green 
was always an ardent dry, partly, of course, due to 
his church background, but mainly on the rather 
radical theory that the States must keep the worker 
sober. Since his succession to the presidency he has 
had to come out for “light wines and beer.’’ Gom- 
pers’ attitude on social legislation was usually 
negative. He fought against legislation he considered 
detrimental or prejudicial to labor, though of course 
he was for the child labor amendment and other 
such legislation which became part of the organic 
demands of the movement. Green, on the other 
hand, is actively for beneficent labor legislation. As 
a Senator in the Ohio Legislature, in which he 
served from 1905 to Ig11, he drafted the Ohio 
Workers’ Accident Compensation Law, still a model 
of its kind. He is for old-age pensions. And he is 
an active board member.on the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, an “intellectual” liberal 
organization, which Gompers — with his hatred of 
the “intellectuals” — hindered rather than helped. 
The Gompers oligarchy was built up on a long 
and historic struggle against dissenters. His tactics 
were strictly opportunist. And his enemies in labor 
always demanded a “program” — their particular 
program — socialist, anarchist, syndicalist, com- 
munist, reformist, or what not. Roughly speaking, 
they were all more or less “intellectuals,” in the 
sense that they all had a theoretical utopia, more 
often wild than not, which largely accounts for 
their successive defeats at his masterful hands. 
Gompers began fighting these radicals half a century 
ago — just about when Green, who is now fifty-two, 
was born. Much of Gompers’ time in the last few 
years of his life was spent in fighting our recognition 
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of Russia. Green is not suffering from these anti- 
radical complexes which bruised Gompers’ spirit in 
a long, embattled career. As secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, Green fought the Reds 
in the union bitterly, but with some sense of pro- 
portion. The miners have a large radical constit- 
uency and Green believed in soft-pedaling the issue 
unless it assumed disruptive dimensions. In fact, 
since the Russian revolution, the miners heave 
passed vague and pious resolutions sympathetic to 
Russia at every one of their biennial conventions to 
pacify the chronic insurgency in their ranks. It is a 
safe guess that under Green’s leadership the whole 

“radical” issue will bé gum-shoed on the excellent 
psychological grounds that radicalism grows by 
provocation. Mr. Kellogg, as Secretary of State, 
will hardly receive the official pronouncements on 
the eternal hostility of American labor against 
Soviet Russia with which Gompers bombarded Mr. 
Hughes. Indeed, the radicals in American labor are 
already betraying far greater fear of the more 
oblique campaign against them by the Green 
strategy than they ever expressed of the Gompers 
attitude; for while Gompers was far more subtle 
than Green in his tactics, he was also far more direct 
in his strategy. 


OMPERS represented the narrow trade-union 
autonomy, essential to the early phase of 
American labor. He died at the very end of this 
phase. The eight-hour-day and the full-dinner- 
pail movements of the Gompers period are becoming 
ever more atavistic in the complex structure of 
American industry. If the mass movement of labor 
turned radical, on the other hand, it would be 
crushed by the growing economic imperialism which 
is patently America’s destiny. Great movements 
develop self-protective instincts. And American 
labor is gropingly and unconsciously, but nonethe- 
less certainly, taking a middle course in a dangerous 
age. Green represents the center of our labor move- 
ment. The centrifugal forces of our highly industrial 
society are forcing labor to assume ever greater 


responsibilities. Let Green speak for himself, not 
quite one month after Gompers’ death: ‘‘ We are in 
the midst of a second epoch-making period, a time 
when labor is filled with grave responsibilities and the 
discharge of heavy duties. Our work must be con- 
structive in character, educational and progressive. 
The work of organization must be carried on in 
every unorganized field, in every community in 
thoroughgoing fashion.” 

Green means every word he says. He means to 
organize every American wage earner. He means 
to wean labor from Gompers’ full-dinner-pail and to 
train it for the seats of the mighty. And American 
conditions are such, for good or for evil, that capital 
can be fought best by means of codperation. 


i? fact, our labor movement isitself going into trade- 
union capitalism, having invested almost one 
billion dollars in banking, business, and insurance. 
Labor is fighting more and more for responsibility 
in the technical management of industry. With this 
trend Green is in sympathy. In the political field he 
is a stanch Democrat, having been a delegate-at- 
large from Ohio to the Democratic conventions of 
1912, 1920, and 1924. In this respect, too, he prob- 
ably represents the great rank and file of labor which 
is far more interested in striking out new paths on 
the industrial than on the political field. Labor is 
entering a period of cautious progressivism. And 
“Billy” Green is a soft-footed progressive. 

Leaders who reflect a movement are far less color- 
ful than those who express it. Gompers led American 
labor on its conquest of the industrial frontier. 
Green mirrors its tendency to adjust itself to its 
greater responsibilities in the American empire. 
He lacks Gompers’ primitive shrewdness and pic- 
turesque pugnacity. He does not rule by morale but 
by caucus. American labor is too far advanced for 
purely personal leadership. Some labor people fear 
that he will be the mouthpiece of the devious Rickert 
and the ruthless Lewis, head of the miners. But most 
likely it will eventually be seen that he is the mouth- 
piece of the new trend in labor. 


Reconciled 


By Theodosia Garrison 


To the old town you loved the best 
I came, who never came before. 
I trod the stones your feet had pressed, 
~I lingered by your austere door. 


As with your eyes I saw the square, 
Sea-fronting room, the polished grace 

Of wood and brass, your very chair, 
The ship above the chimney place. 


(The model of the clipper made 
Long since for one small lad’s delight.) 
I knew the window where you stayed 
To watch a drifting moon at night. 


Content, I went by moor and sand, 
For in that chamber by the sea, 
Somehow, I know you took my hand 
And smiled, and blessed and pardoned me. 
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Readers and Writers 


FTER the disappointment of “The 
Tattooed Countess” I have been 
reading and re-reading the essays 

collected by Carl Van Vechten in “Red” 
(Knopf) with a pleasure that is all the 
keener on that account. The favorable 
notice which the book has already re- 
ceived in the pages of THE INDEPENDENT 
has my fullest indorsement, for I have 
always found Mr. Van Vechten a divert- 
ing essayist, and on this occasion his com- 
ments have the added charm of setting in 
proper perspective those “lively arts” 
about which the younger esthetes have 
grown so metaphysical and pontifical. 
Here is a man who liked Stravinsky and 
jazz when he first heard them, and does 
not feel compelled to be dreadfully self- 
conscious about either. There is no trace 
in “Red,” or in any of the author’s 
earlier volumes of musical and literary 
papers, of that state of mind which was 
so well summed up by someone speaking 
of these earnest youths who said: They 
have achieved senility without reaching 
maturity. 

Incidentally, Mr. Van Vechten raises a 
nice point in the pleasant “Valedictory” 
with which this book opens — it being 
the author’s intention, apparently, to re- 
tire from criticism. His point is that 
musical critics should retire at the age of 
forty, because after that age prejudices 
are formed which preclude the possi- 
bility of welcoming novelties. One’s in- 
tellectual arteries harden, so to speak. 
Shaw has elaborated this idea into the 
generalization that every man over forty 
is a scoundrel. 


N my turn, I might ask if the same 
compulsion ought not to be put upon 
critics of the other arts besides music. Is 
a literary critic too old at forty? While my 
opinion on that subject is still impartial, 
let me hasten to meditate upon its im- 
plications. It will soon be too late for me 
to approach it otherwise than as a di- 
rectly interested party to the dispute. 
You will observe at the outset that, by 
debating the question, one is committed 
to a premise which is itself very much 
open to argument. I refer to the assump- 
tion, specifically stated by Mr. Van 
Vechten, that a critic must possess the 
ability to perceive and understand novelty 
and that his usefulness diminishes when 
his mind and heart are hardened against 
innovations. If I were a little younger, or 
a little older, the obvious thing to do at 
this stage would be to quote very sol- 
emnly various classical definitions of what 
the function of criticism is. I refrain from 
a sense of intellectual decency, and con- 
tent myself with saying that one of the 


By Ernest Boyd 


functions of criticism is to preserve and 
protect what is, rather than to rush in to 
welcome what might be. For conservative 
criticism, I imagine, one is not too old at 
forty or at twice that age. As a matter of 
fact, the evolution of many critics is just 
that. Up to forty or thereabouts they are 
more or less partial to innovation; after 
that, they defend what were once novel- 
ties and become what are generally known 
as conservative critics. 

Let us assume that a critic has no 
raison d’étre when he reaches the conserva- 
tive stage. What, then, becomes of the 
too-old-at-forty theory? Allowing for ex- 
ceptional men who are prematurely con- 
servative or belatedly radical, is there any 
reason to suppose that forty is the danger- 
ous age for critics? I confess that I see no 
evidence in the lives of the great critics 
whose careers may be studied for believ- 
ing that their arteries hardened at that 
age, and that they passed the second half 
of their existence in sterile standpat 
hostility to the new. Carl Van Vechten, 
for instance, was not too old at forty- 
three — if “Who’s Who in America” may 
be regarded as trustworthy — to enjoy 
the first serious recital program in which 
George Gershwin’s “I'll Build a Stairway 
to Paradise” was included among other 
jazz numbers. 

My own venerable years are cast up at 
me by scornful innovators in Paris and 
New York, yet I find that I had no 
hesitation in welcoming James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” that I was responsible for the 
introduction of that very modern French- 
man, Jean Giraudoux, into English, and 
that Ring Lardner’s “How to Tell Short 
Stories” aroused me, in places, to my 
best substitute for enthusiasm. My 
offense is that with these I do not also 
swallow a host of little parasites upon the 
real innovators. The dreadful typographi- 
cal facetiousness of Miss Marianne Moore, 
to whom the Dia/ has awarded its annual 
prize of $2,000, leaves me unconvinced 
that, in order to justify my admiration 
for Joyce, I must extend it to her. If that 
is hardening of the arteries, then I am 
perfectly resigned to not undergoing any 
intellectual gland operation. 


ERE, I think, is the essence of the 

dispute between the younger gen- 
eration and the critics who are accused 
of hostility. In spite of all the proof to the 
contrary, it is more or less true that people 
with some intelligence do learn by ex- 
perience; in other words, as they grow 
older. Consequently, if one has not 
started as a purely conservative critic, 
by the time forty is reached a little per- 
spective and knowledge have somehow 


or other been acquired. One has realized 
long since that Queen Anne is dead, and 
that one’s grandmother had mastered the 
art of sucking eggs. With this store of 
wisdom a pleasing degree of skepticism is 
engendered which may, perhaps, lower 
the shrill notes of gushing enthusiasm, 
but which does not really preclude an 
appreciation of any piece of work which 
is well done. 

The critic at forty, if he be worthy of 
the name, does not balk at novelties, but 
he is contemptuous of half-baked work, 
whether old-fashioned or ultramodern. It 
is this important distinction which is 
overlooked so often when the new genera- 
tion indicts the older for its alleged in- 
difference to what is new and daring. The 
principle of love me love my dog cannot 
be applied to induce those who really 
possess any critical sense to embrace in 
an identical appreciation the achieve- 
ments of men of original genius and the 
’prentice efforts of beginners who have 
yet to learn their trade, or the imitations 
of those who have hitched their creaking 
wheelbarrows to some very modern star. 


R. VAN VECHTEN says that, after 
twenty years of theatre and con- 
cert criticism, “ music, the drama, singers, 
and actors began to have precious little 
new to say to me, and I began to have 
precious little new to say about them,” 
for which excellent reason he ceased to 
write about them. Yet, he has more to say 
about them, and says it more intelli- 
gently and intelligibly, than several of his 
highly esthetic successors in this field, 
who have so much new to say that they 
can say nothing that is comprehensible. 
To retire gracefully under such circum- 
stances is, to my mind, a proof that there 
is one critical gesture which can be most 
effectively made at forty, and the hardest 
— self-criticism. 

In Mr. Van Vechten’s case, I gather, 
the difficulty of that gesture is mitigated 
by his discovery that a critic is not too old 
at forty to become a novelist. He chal- 
lenges very properly the ancient gibe that 
a writer does not turn to criticism until he 
has failed as a creative artist, and says, 
very shrewdly, that if more novelists had 
been critics we should not have so many 
bad novels. I should think that nothing is 
more responsible for the plethora of in- 
ferior fiction than the absence in potential 
authors of the slightest critical faculty. 
Critical sense would not only nip in the 
bud the many impossible manuscripts 
that darken the lives of publishers’ read- 
ers, it would leave stillborn at least half 
of the puny children of feeble imagination 
which gasp for life during a brief season. 
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Economics for Helen and All the Family 


ECONOMICS FOR HELEN. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. By Harley Leist 
Lutz. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$4.00. 

SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS. By 
Newell LeRoy Sims, Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA. By S. M. Proko- 
povicz. London: P. S. King and Son, 
Lid. 7s. 6d. 


R. BELLOC does not in this book 
M do for the dismal science what 
he did for zodlogy in the “Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts.” It is not in verse 
and there are no startling pictures to 
vivify the “Standard of Subsistence,” the 
“Circulating Medium,” or other terrifying 
monsters that range the pages of eco- 
nomics textbooks to the despair and in- 
finite boredom of casual students. But even 
without these artificial aids this book is 
a remarkably successful effort to present 
concisely, clearly, pleasantly, the elements 
of economics which should be understood, 
not only by Helen, but by her sisters, her 
cousins, and her aunts. Outlines of history, 
of science, of literature, and so forth, have 
well served the cause of shedding in dim 
minds the light — if not of knowledge, at 
least of information, and “Economics for 
Helen” excellently serves the desirable 
end and purpose. 

Mr. Belloc devotes the first part of the 
book to a presentation of definitions and 
theories according to orthodox authorities. 
There is a disarming, straightforward 
lucidity in his method, and important ex- 
planations are driven home under a bar- 
rage of capitals, boldface, and italics. In 
the second part of the book, concerned 
with the political applications of these 
theories, one finds, among other things, a 
discussion of the Servile, the Capitalist, 
and the Distributive State reminiscent of 
the author’s earlier “The Servile State”; 
but, happily, in the present case, not 
embroidered with the fantastic theory 
that the evils of modern capitalism are 
directly traceable to the Reformation and, 
in the case of England, specifically to the 
expropriation of Church lands by Henry 
VIII. Mr. Belloc thinks no better of the 
capitalistic system than he did in 1912 
when he made this assault on the Fabians, 
and he still regards Socialism merely as 
the way of least resistance back to the 
Servile State. His well-known prejudices 
are properly held in check, and he can 
scarcely be accused of anti-Semitism be- 
cause of his aside to the effect that Karl 
Marx’s real name was Mordecai. The 


Reviewed by H. H. Fisher 


chapters on Usury and Economic Imagi- 
naries, to which Mr. Belloc calls particu- 
lar attention in his introduction, are 
interesting definitions of subjects on which 
we may receive further enlightenment in 
the future. 

* * kK *K * 

The observation to the effect that the 
ordinary man is with difficulty led to the 
study of those subjects which most seri- 
ously affect his well-being is particularly 
true in the case of the subject Professor 
Lutz has chosen: “Public Finance.” The 
income tax has compelled a wider and 
more violent, if not a more intelligent, 
interest in the subject, but that interest 
remains primarily in the effects rather 
than in the causes. These causes, obvi- 
ously enough, are where the application of 
intelligent understanding would do the 
most good. The object of Professor Lutz’s 
book is to facilitate this application of 
intelligent understanding, or, as the au- 
thor says, “to bridge the gap between 
practical experience . . . and the general 
unfamiliarity with principles.” These prin- 
ciples he illustrates by historical allusions 
that are admirably chosen. Moreover, the 
book has the supreme merit of clarity and 
is not littered with the débris of technicali- 
ties which so often in this field are the 
despair and deterrent of the plain seeker 
for information. The method is expository 
rather than argumentative, and wherever 
Professor Lutz encounters matters of 
controversy he discusses all sides of the 
case and states his own position, which is 
usually orthodox, persuasively, if not bril- 
liantly. A case in point is of current inter- 
est. Publicity of income tax returns — 
which had been authorized but not put 
into effect when the book was written — 
Dr. Lutz discusses historically and con- 
cludes that, “Publicity will not promote 
compliance with the law” but “will in- 
duce evasion,” and will provide merely 
“an endless supply of material for gos- 
sip.” The exemption of public bonds from 
taxation, still tolerated in spite of general 
condemnation, is described as “not only 

. a great nuisance,” but “fast ap- 
proaching the stage of a positive menace.” 
Another question of contemporary, though 
temporarily diminishing, interest is capi- 
tal levy which receives clear and compe- 
tent analysis with emphasis, however, on 
the practical difficulties rather than on the 
social aspects of the scheme. This is 
characteristic, for throughout the author 
is primarily concerned with facts rather 
than with their implications. The great 
value of the book is that as a result of 
Professor Lutz’s labors we have, without 
effort on our part, a straightforward, com- 
prehensive account of the various aspects 


of public finance with valuable biblio- 
graphical references which may be pur- 
sued by the curious or the diligent. 


* * * Kk * 


It is always fascinating to watch a man 
with a theory passing down through the 
records of human experience choosing a 
specimen here and another there and 
demonstrating with just pride how neatly 
the theory fits no matter how dissimilar 
the specimens. Professor Sims has such a 
theory — he does not claim to have origi- 
nated it— which accounts for social change 
as the result of the existence in a group, a 
class, or a nation, of a surplus of social 
energy, containing organic, traditional, 
material, and organizational elements. 
The nations which plunge into war are 
not the impoverished, but the rich, the 
energetic, the possessors of a social sur- 
plus. Similarly, “revolutions seem to rise, 
not from one under class alone getting the 
surplus, but from the energizing of several 
or all of them at the same time.” The 
French, Russian, and American revolu- 
tions are cited as illustrations of how this 
takes place. Professor Sims’ interpretation 
of these and other events will stir up a good 
deal of disagreement, — this reviewer, for 
example, takes exception to much that he 
says about the Russian cataclysm,— and 
he is likely to find himself classed with the 
wild, radical college professors if some of 
the more timorous watchdogs of the 
status quo chance to read his chapters on 
Surplus Distribution and Surplus Redis- 
tribution. But this is as it should be, for 
Dr. Sims’ radicalism is the intelligent, 
reasonable variety of which there is all too 
little in this country. One feels like giving 
the author three cheers for a well-de- 
served kick delivered parenthetically but 
effectively against the Nordic myth which 
he regards as a product of “the imagina- 
tion of racial egotism,” and the Nordics as 
“elusive as the canals on Mars and no 
more real.” There is a ruggedness in style 
and presentation which makes this book 
not altogether easy to take, but like 
roughage in a diet, it will aid the digestion 
of ideas. 

** * * * 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Bolsheviki, but it is lamentably slow 
to acknowledge it. The debt is this: With- 
out very seriously injuring the rest of hu- 
manity, the Russian Communists have 
demonstrated and admitted that certain 
theories of socialization will not work. 
Nevertheless, out of the tons of pulp con- 
sumed in making books about Russia, 
there have emerged two books in English 
which present clearly and with reasonable 

(Continued opposite page 106) 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. 
By Nesta H. Webster. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.00. 


ONTINUING along the lines indi- 

cated in her “French Revolution” 
and “World Revolution,” Mrs. Webster 
brings her theories down to date. Her 
scholarship and industry have unearthed 
and brought together a vast amount of 
occult material, much of it interesting and 
suggestive. She clearly fails, however, to 


show a continuing inner organization of | 


moral and political anarchists working 
through the centuries for the destruction 
of human institutions and using to that 
end a codrdinated series of secret societies. 
That such societies exist and have always 
existed is doubtless true; that professed 
and utter anarchists. conspire darkly 
together is unquestioned; but one may 
seriously question the continuity of a 
mysterious hierarchy of adepts devoted 
to destruction. Almost everything is grist 
that comes to Mrs. Webster’s mill — and 
yet she omits many organizations which 
might be woven into her system. Eastern 
occultism is neglected. Religions, sects, 
even, now potent on earth are not men- 
tioned, but considerable space is given 
the Knight Templars and such vague 
concomitants of early Free Masonry. 
Why not investigate the Mormon Church, 
for example, as continuing certain of the 
precepts of the Illuminati? 

Mrs. Webster’s conclusion as to the 
secret power controlling the various forces 
working for a world revolution is that it 
“is either the Pan-German power, the 
Jewish power, or what we can only call 
I}luminism.” This is a rather lame, uncon-" 
vincing conclusion for such a mass of 
material. The author has excitedly gath- 
ered an undigested documentation — 
and proved nothing. 


* * KOK 


One-Act Plays of To-Day. Selected by 
J. W. Marriott. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2.00. 


LEVEN short plays by such first- 

4 Class dramatists as John Galsworthy, 

Lord Dunsany, A. A. Milne, and Arnold 

Bennett make a volume both delightful to 

read and useful for students of the drama. 

Mr. Marriott has selected a variety of 
plays, each one good in its category. 


* eK OK 


The Fade God. By Alan Sullivan. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


O not begin this excellent mystery 
story late at night unless you are so 
beautiful that you can dispense with 
beauty sleep. The somewhat hackneyed 


theme of a stolen Oriental god brought to 
England and sought after by fanatical 
followers is elaborated into an unusual 
situation in which the suspense is well 
sustained. The last chapters are the weak- 
est, and a few loose ends are left hanging 
here and there, but by the time you have 
reached the end you have already had 
more than your money’s worth. 


* * * *K * 


Unknown Tribes — Uncharted Seas. By 
Lady Richmond Brown. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 


RATHER amateurish and excited 

account of sport and exploration in 
and near Central America. The authoress, 
accompanied by “Midge,” Mr. F. A. 
Mitchell Hedges who recently Battled 
With Giant Fish in one volume, explored 
the San Blas islands off the Panama coast 
and made friends with some timid Indian 
tribes. Besides this they did a lot of fish- 
ing. It was a hard trip, but a romantic one. 


* * kK * 


Beatrice D’Este and Her Court. By Robert 
de la Sizeranne. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $3.50. 


NTERESTED in the portraits and 
sculptures of Beatrice d’Este, her hus- 
band Ludovic, the Moor, Isabella of Ara- 
gon, and others of that time and place, 
M. de la Sizeranne has explored the past 
and recreated the very vital and colorful 
personalities whom the artists of the 
Renaissance portrayed. His book is sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and vivid. His 
characters are men and women, not monu- 
ments and legends. The translation by 
Capt. N. Fleming is entirely satisfactory, 
as are the illustrations. 


* eK KK 


The Catholic Reaction in France. By Denis 
Gwynn. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $1.75. 


ELIGION undoubtedly plays no in- 
significant rdle in American politics, 
but only on rare occasions, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Blaine campaign, and less 
flagrantly in the recent Ku-Klux perform- 
ance, is it dragged openly into the mé/ée 
of the campaign. They do it differently in 
France, and one cannot grasp the signifi- 
cance of many aspects of French politics 
without an understanding of the relation 
of the Catholic Church to the problems of 
contemporary French life. 
The author has the advantage of being 
a foreigner and a Catholic, and from 
long residence in France is satisfactorily 
equipped to handle the subject. He is 


interested primarily in the post-war period, 
discussing, however, the part played by 
Catholics in the war, the effect of the war 
on relations of individuals to the Church, 
the relations between Church and State, 
the Catholic press, trade-unions, and fi- 
nally that subject that crops up in every 
discussion of French affairs — the birth 
rate. Foreigners seeking a better under- 


standing of France could read this book - 


with profit, but there are other books 
which would perhaps yield larger returns. 


* * * kK * 


Little Novels of Nowadays. By Philip 
Gibbs. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. 


OST-WAR stories by an honorable 

man. Mr. Gibbs’ emotions are sincere 
and do him credit, but he is an incurable 
romanticist and in his stories loses touch 
with reality more often than not. Most 
of them in this volume concern the prob- 
lems of post-war life in Europe. Occa- 
sionally, they ring poignantly true. 


* * * *K * 


Bird Islands of Peru. By Robert Cushman 
Murphy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


N interesting account, historical and 
actual, of the guano islands of Peru 
and the bird life there. Much is told about 
the industry and the prospects for its 
continuing. Life on the mainland is given 
some attention. Perhaps the best thing 
about the book is the superb illustrations, 
some of the best photographs of bird life 
in the mass that this reviewer has ever 
seen. Altogether an interesting and un- 
usual volume. 
* * KK * 


Monogatari, Tales. from Old and New 
Japan. By Don C. Seitz. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


HE person who wishes to understand 

Japanese mentality, the strange mix- 
ture of old and new things hidden behind 
the mask of ageless courtesy, will get more 
from this book than from a dozen volumes 
of travelers’ tales. These are genuine doc- 
uments from the literature of . Japan, 
ranging from the tales of feudalism to 
modern stories. For example, the chapter 
“An Account of the Hara-kiri,” by no 
means as gruesome as it sounds, discusses 
with perfect simplicity the motives of 
honor compelling a respectable person to 
commit hara-kiri, and the proper cere- 
monies and etiquette for the occasion. A 
reading of this one chapter is worth many 
guidebooks and Western comment. 
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The Shadow Stage 


A S the endless parade of happiness, 


grief, and buffoonery flits across 

the sheet, it becomes apparent 
that what keeps the motion picture going 
is neither money nor devotion, but a fan- 
tastic belief that whatever comes to its 
mill is grist. Novel, play, short story, and 
even poetry, all are scooped up and with 
gleeful whoops chucked into the hopper 
that turns them out into so many feet of 
celluloid. That these fictions have been 
shaped and whittled to fit other mediums 
of expression makes no difference what- 
soever. It means nothing to this confident 
newcomer among the arts that, for in- 
stance, much paper has been made black 
in pointing out that novelist and play- 
wright are about as comparable as organ 
grinder and herring packer. Like the Her- 
metic philosophers, the producers of pic- 
tures care not what metal is laid upon 
their forge, for the Red Stone of Holly- 
wood will transmute it to gold. Which, as 
a matter of mercenary fact, cannot be 
denied. 

Of late weeks, the studios seem more 
and more to have taken on remodel- 
ing jobs, pulling novels and plays and 
short stories apart and throwing them to- 
gether again. As in the case of the young 
man who reassembled the kitchen clock, 
there are usually a great many parts left 
over. And then again, something really 
articulate, quite as fine and as moving as 
the original, comes out of the process. 
This is the case with the picture “Greed” 
which Eric Von Stroheim has made from 
Frank Norris’ “McTeague.” 

To begin at the proper place, Mr. Von 
Stroheim is an intrepid and unchastened 
director out of whose disregard for his 
employers’ ideas of art have come some 
excellent pictures, often overambitious, 
but never uninteresting. He is the de- 
spair of the men who hire him — and an 
outstanding hope of the movies. He runs 
production costs into staggering figures; 
he will apparently never be convinced 
that fifty reels cannot be run off in the 
time for seven, and he has a Continental 
feeling toward the Purity League. But he 
has an eye for the human verities that is 
peculiarly unaffected by the myopia epi- 
demic of Hollywood. 

Some of his faults stick out in this pro- 
duction of “‘Greed.” It has a staccato and 
slurring movement resulting from the 
reckless cutting which his footing re- 
quired. Its symbolism is annoying. But 
with that out of the way, the ground is 
cleared for me to say that this picture has 
soared, on the wings of the book to be 


All Is Not Grist 


By Perceval Reniers 


sure, into the high place reserved for hu- 
man documents. It is just as unpleasant, 
as distressingly sordid, as savage and as 
malodorous as life in its meaner manifes- 
tations. It is never insipid and it doesn’t 
stoop to the shabby sensationalism of a 
Cecil De Mille. 


This is not to ay that Mr. Von Stro- , 


heim is untouched by the sensational 
brush. The insistence on the symbolic 
gilt of bedstead, picture frames, and ca- 
nary cage to point the gold-dust theme is 
tiresome. But he does not gild his charac- 
ters, and that is the point. These he will 
not betray into being other than the com- 
mon clay out of which their creator 
fashioned them. And he defends them 
passionately from the rubber stamp. In 
his almost Zolaesque fidelity to them lies 
his pride as an artist. 


C TEAGUE isa slow-witted animal 

from the gold fields who becomes 

a quack dentist and marries Trina, the 
sweetie of his best pal, Marcus. Trina wins 
five thousand dollarsin a lottery and under 
the unaccustomed weight of this gold she 
sinks into miserdom. Marcus, covetous of 
the money he has lost with Trina; jeal- 
ously turns informer on the quack, who is 
deprived of his practice under the law and 
drifts lower and lower in the ranks of the 
jobless. He kills Trina for the money she 
would not give him while she lived and 
flees from justice. In Death Valley, where 
Marcus has gone to hunt him, these two 


_ keep their rendezvous with death. 


By playing up the greed theme, Von 
Stroheim has thrown the structure slightly 
off its original foundation on the character 
of McTeague, but that does not prevent 
him from making of it a drama that is hot 
and smelly and terrible with life. I do not 
remember having seen such a thing on the 
screen before. And it is a drama, inciden- 
tally, that brings to prominence one Gib- 
son Gowland who plays magnificently the 
phlegmatic McTeague. 
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Two other novels lately clutched to the 
movie breast are Edna Ferber’s “So Big” 
and Willa Cather’s “A Lost Lady.” The 
net result is to be recorded on the other 
side of the ledger from “Greed.” They 
rather harden one in the feeling that a 
good novel has some relation to an unre- 


fillable bottle. 


N the case of “So Big,” the pictute 
starts out well. It paces with the 
novel on its own ground. The Chicago 
of the 1880's, Selina Peake’s wretched 
beginnings as a wife and mother, the little 
son who stretched his baby arms to say 
that he was “So-o-o big!” — these have 
been caught and sensitized with truth. 
The mother-and-son story moves in the 
three dimensions of existence. We believe 
not only in its realism, but in its pathos 
and its sentiment, which achieve some- 
thing so genuine that when the action 
bumps up against a kind deed, a lump 
comes into the throat. I think this must 
remain the test of sincere pathos, that 
kindness wrings us more than cruelty. 
When August Hempel gives the widowed 
Selina a thousand dollars to improve her 
truck farm and start her on her ambitious 
career for So Big, the test is met fairly. 
But the strain was too great for the 
studio. Something snapped. You will re- 
member, unless you happen to be one of 
the dwindling minority that has not read 
the book, that Selina’s So Big fails, not 
materially, but spiritually, and that his 
failure is mo a oblique and deli- 
cate shading by Ferber. He dwindles, 
he fades imto the safety of a banking 


house from the high and hazardous dreams 
of architecture, end is ironic, de- 
flated, ashes in the This, you must 


know, was too much. No movie had ever . 
can’t sell failure, no matter how poignant. | 
And so on. Well, the ending was so stale \_ 


flittered out like that. Jackiit 


and commonplace that I actually forget it. 

In the picturization of Willa Cather’s 
heroine, the lady is lost for good and all. 
The misfortune occurred at some time 
before they started to shoot the picture. 
Of course, there is some excuse for this. 
There are so many novels in Hollywood 
by this time that they get quite confused. 
At some point in the mix-up, it is quite 
likely that D. H. Lawrence’s “The Lost 
Girl” turned up and it was naturally de- 
cided that she wasn’t a lady. Perhaps I 
am wrong. It may be that the actress who 
impersonates the lovely Marian and who 
acts from the eyes outward is responsible 
for my feeling. (Continued opp. page 196) 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


i pe postal pay and rate bill has been 
passed by the Senate. { Invitations to 
the Republican caucus have been with- 
held from thirteen insurgents. { Ete 
DaescHNER, the new French Ambassador, 
has presented his credentials to President 
Coo.ipce. § Ambassador KELtocc has 
made his farewells to London. { A legis- 
lative program for farm relief has been 
submitted to President Coo.ipcE by the 
agricultural conference. {’ Premier HER- 
R1oT of France received a large vote from 
the Chamber of Deputies in indorsement 
of his stand on foreign debts. {| Ratsutt, 
the Moroccan ally of Spain, has given up 
to Asp-EL-Krim, it is reported. § The 
Soviet government is busily making con- 
cessions to the peasantry. { Musso.in1’s 
party has lost four powerful supporters. 
4] Greece and Turkey are again at swords’ 
points over the expulsion of the Greek 
patriarch from Constantinople. 


Domestic 
Uniriep Arr SERVICE 


Curtis D. Wixsur, Secretary of the 
Navy, officially disclosed to the House 
Military Committee on January 27 the 
opposition of President Coo.ipcE to the 
unification of Army, Navy, and Post Of- 
fice Department Aviation Services under 
a single departmental head. Mr. WiLBuR 
stated that the President had authorized 
him to register his objection to the Curry 
bill which provides for such consolidation. 
He stated that the experiment, as tried 
out in England, had met with criticism. 
It was the constant effort of the Navy De- 
partment, he added, to avoid duplication 
in its Air Service, and suggested that the 
ends. of ecomomy sought by the Curry 
measure could be best effected through 
the codperation of the War and Navy 
Departments. 


Nine Bits For Action 


The Republican Steering Committee of 
the Senate has selected nine bills for ac- 
tion before March 4. Recommendations 
made by the President’s agricultural 
commission were omitted from the list. 
The German commercial treaty comes 
first; second is the McLean bill author- 
izing the Treasury to reduce interest rates 
on Government loans to railroads when- 
ever the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regards such changes as necessary. 
Then follow, in order, the Civil Service 
retirement bill; a bill enlarging the Na- 
val Reserve; the McFadden bill allowing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


National Banks to establish branches; the 
Brookhart game refuge bill; the gov- 
ernmental department reorganization 


plan; the French spoilation claims; and 
the Wadsworth resolution for a consti- 
tutional amendment requiring action on 
changes in the organic law to be taken 
only by those State Legislatures elected 





ce 
“* 
Benes 


(Keystone) 


An Alaskan dog team of the type which 

made the 300-mile dash from Nenana to 

Nome with 300,000 units of antitoxin to 
Jight the diphtheria epidemic 


after the submission of a proposed amend- 
ment. The action of the Committee leaves 
out not only farm legislation, but con- 
sideration of the World Court and reor- 
ganization of prohibition enforcement 
machinery under the Crowdon measure. 


Postat Rate Bit PasseEs 


On January 30, the postal pay and 
rate bill passed the Senate, 70 to 8. The 
vote was reached after a bitter fight, 
Senator Harrison charging that under 
the bill, newspapers and other publica- 
tions were receiving lower rates than at 
present, while the farmers were victim- 
ized. It is estimated by Administration 
leaders that the bill will raise about $40,- 
000,000 of the $68,000,000 required for 
salary increases. Among other things, the 
bill provides: increase on private mailing 
cards and souvenir post cards from one to 
two cents; flat charge of 134 cents a pound 
on the reading matter of all publications, 
a reduction of one quarter of one cent a 
pound; rate on all matter in religious and 
fraternal publications fixed at 134 cents a 
pound; advertising matter rates in other 
publications fixed at two cents for the 


first and second zones, three cents for the 
third zone, six cents for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth zones, and eight cents for the 
seventh and eighth zones. This is an in- 
crease of one cent a pound in the fourth 
zone, a decrease of one cent for the sixth 
and seventh zones, and a decrease of two 
cents for the eighth zone. No rate changes 
were made in the third-class section, but 
it was provided that no package of less 
than four ounces should be sent by 
fourth-class which is expected to add 
$3,000,000 to third-class receipt. Parcel 
post rates are unchanged with the excep- 
tion of a one-cent service charge. First- 
class service and special delivery charge 
on parcel post has been increased to 
twenty-five cents. 

A subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
drawn up a resolution attacking the bill 
as a revenue-raising measure which, under 
the Constitution, must originate in the 
House. It is predicted that when the bill 
is presented to the House, it will be re- 
turned to the Senate on these grounds. 


REBELs Kept From Caucus 


A caucus of Republican members of the 
House is to be held on February 27, but 
the party “rebels” who are accused of 
working against President Coo.ipGE in 
the last campaign will be absent. Invita- 
tions to the caucus have been sent to all 
but thirteen of the Republican members 
of the House. Ten of the insurgents are 
from Wisconsin, the other three are La 
Guarpia of New York, KELLER of Min- 
nesota, and Sinciair of North Dakota. 
Representative FREAR, in a stormy ses- 
sion of the House on January 29, attacked 
Representative Loncwortn, floor leader 
for the Republicans, for attempting to 
curtail the rights of the insurgents. Mr. 
FREaR questioned if lifelong Republicans 
who had simply opposed their party’s 
candidates at the last election should be 
excommunicated. He brought up the 
name of THEODORE ROOSEVELT as a man 
who had broken away from Republican 
principles. Hiram Jounson, GARFIELD, 
BEVERIDGE, PincHot, and KELLoGG were 
also mentioned. Mr. FREAR was ques- 
tioned about his own activities during the 
campaign and those of his colleagues. In 
reply he admitted having spoken for 
Senator La Fo.tetre, but denied that he 
had urged the election of any Democrat. 
He was not sure about his colleagues’ 
remarks, but “didn’t think” any of them 
had gone beyond their rights as Re- 
publicans. Representative Woop, chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
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Campaign Committee, announced that 
if the insurgents were penitent and had 
repented their mistakes, they might re- 
turn to the party. President CooLipcE 
has expressed himself in accord with the 
action of party leaders in failing to invite 
the insurgents to the party caucus. 


Farm RELIEF 


The agricultural conference has pre- 
sented to President Coo.incE its program 
of legislation for farm relief in which the 
establishment of a Federal board to aid 
farmers in developing and maintaining a 
system of codperative marketing, to- 
gether with standardization and grading 
of all agricultural products are promi- 
nently mentioned. In connection with the 
tariff, the report of the conference stated 
that it realized the necessity of protect- 
ing agricultural products against foreign 
competition. Recommendations are made 
for a greater amount of experiment along 
agricultural lines, and for amendments to 
the Agricultural Credits Act to make 

i credit cot? %rations eligible’to 


agricultural edit. é 
rediscount’with.the Federal intermediate 
’ credit banks. 


Senator Borau announced on January 
31 that unless Administration leaders 
took the initiative, he would take steps to 
have a date set for consideration of the 
proposed legislative changes urged by the 
conference. Senator Smoot, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, attempted to 
make the department reorganization 
bill the pending business, but his motion 
was defeated on grounds that it would 
delay much important legislation and 
particularly that which looks toward 
effective farm relief. 


Mr. KELLoGo’s SPEECH 


At his farewell dinner at the Pilgrims’ 
Club, London, Ambassador KELLoGc ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the progress 
toward universal peace made during the 
past year, and said, “I thoroughly believe 
that one of the great accomplishments of 
modern times was the Washington Con- 
fe~ence on the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, and that other conferences will 
follow, and, in time, that the world’s 
great standing armies will be reduced and 
competitive armament will cease. The 
peace of the world is not going to be kept 
by great standing armies or vast navies 
fostered by competition between nations.” 


M. DaeEscuner REPorRTS 


M. Emme DaAgscuner, recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador from France, was 
received at the White House by President 
CoouipcE on January 30. In presenting 
his credentials, M. Darscuner said, 
“History, which often repeats itself in the 
life of peoples, has demonstrated that 
France and America have in turn ex- 
tended to each other, at critical moments 
in their existence, mutual and efficacious 
assistance, thus paying to each other their 





debt of gratitude just as they are firmly 
solicitous, whenever the case arises, of 
paying their material debts.” In reply, 
Mr. Coo.ipce said, “I appreciate your 


reference to the uninterrupted friendship . 


which has existed between our countries 
since the birth of the American nation. 
The kindly support which was received 
in our struggle for independence developed 
into a permanent friendship, and it was 
the privilege of millions of Americans to 
fight side by side with the heroic soldiers 
of France in defense of liberty. Thus was 
paid the debt of gratitude, and, as you 
so rightly observe, both Governments 





(Keystone) 


Senator Heflin, of Alabama, who opposes 
the appointment of Attorney-General Stone 
as a Fustice of the Supreme Court 


should experience deep satisfaction in 
their solicitude that material debts should 
also be discharged. Friendship based upon 
clear understanding must and will endure 
always.” 


Foreign 
GENEVA 


Viscount Ceci has proposed that the 
members of the Central Board of Control, 
provided for in the American opium plan, 
be chosen by the Governments of the 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, and Japan, and the six 
nonpermanent nations having represen- 
tation in the Council of the League. The 
most important point of agreement 
reached so far is the plan of the Japanese 
delegate, Mr. Sucimura, providing for the 
immediate establishment of the fifteen- 
year period during which measures of pre- 
vention and restriction are to be applied. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Stockholm has sent a note to Berlin, re- 
buking Germany for. asking the privilege 








of making reservations in the event of 
entry into the League. “The Swedish Gov- 
ernment,” it says, “considers it would be 
hardly compatible with the provisions of 
the Covenant or the principles upon which 
it is based, that Germany’s adhesion to 
the League should be conditional on 
reservations to the important obligations 
of Article XVI, obligations which, more- 
over, are reciprocal and upon which the 
right of the assistance of other members 
depends.” 

Col. Rosert E. Oxps, the European 
director of the American Red Cross during 
the war, and Col. Ernest P. Bick- 
NELL, vice chairman of the American 
Red Cross, have been appointed by the 
League of Nations to serve on the special 
committee which will make plans for an 
international organization for the relief 
of peoples involved in such disasters as the 
recent earthquake in Japan. 


ENGLAND 


The Admiralty program for the coming 
year includes a request for authority and 
money for the building of eight cruisers 
of 10,000 tons and ten subsidiary vessels. 
The Daily News, in commenting upon the 
project, says: “What may be taken for 
granted is that if the Admiralty gets its 
way there will be no penny postal and no 
reduction of the income tax.” Financiers 
and industrial leaders have for some time 
been urging reduction of the income tax 
in the next budget as the most effective 
way of reviving trade and stimulating in- 
dustrial activity. 

A correspondent of the New York Times 
predicts more labor trouble on English 
railways as the result of the refusal to 
increase wages in all classes of work. A 
committee of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen presented a demand for increases 
ranging from a penny to threepence an 
hour, which was met with a threat of reduc- 
tion of from four to six shillings a week. 
The railway companies have pointed out 
that their wage bill has increased from the 
£47,000,000 a year paid before the war to 
the present rate of £120,000,000, which 
amounts to an average increase of 115 
per cent in the wages of the individual 
employee. 


FRANCE 


Premier HERRI07, in a speech before the 
Chamber of Deputies, said, “What I can 
do is to repeat solemnly once more what 
has been done before by Viviani and 
Poincaré, that France does not intend to 
disavow her debts. It is not the govern- 
ment over which I preside, devoted as it 
is to the respect of treaties and agreements, 
that will disavow debts France con- 
tracted.” M. Herriot explained that he 
has been trying to satisfy both those 
members of the Chamber whose views 
were expressed by M. Marin, and the 
Americans who do not believe in France’s 
intention to settle her foreign debts. “I 
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wish to work for the peace of the world, 
but as a condition I demand the security 
of my country,” he said. 

By a vote of 541 to 32, the Chamber 
indorsed his speech, and ordered that it be 
posted throughout the country. The press 
of all parties supports his position, and is 
generous in praise. One effect which has 
already been observed is a uniting of the 
Centralist groups, including the Radical 
Socialists. Some observers see a favorable 
opportunity for Brianp, the accepted 
leader of a considerable faction in the 
Center, to form a Ministry which would 
have the support of a large majority in 
the Chamber. 

Governor Rosineau, of the Bank of 
France, has published the plans which are 
being followed in the attempt to prevent 
inflation of the currency. “The general 
development of production and business 
provoked, as was inevitable,” he said, 
“additional needs for paper currency, all 
the more important because the level of 
internal prices for necessary commodities 
had greatly risen under the pressure of the 
depreciation of the franc and foreign 
exchange.” 


GERMANY 


Chancellor LurHer has proposed a 
world congress for the settlement of 
political problems, similar to the London 
Conference which dealt with economic 
matters. Dr. Luruer stated that he ac- 
cepts the program of M. Herriot, but 
expressed surprise at the attacks which 
he has made on Germany. “The at- 
tempted solution of the Cologne conflict 
by a public exchange of notes,” he said, 
“awakens in Germany memories of the 
fruitless methods employed immediately 
following the war. I believe the conflict 
would be much nearer solution if the Lon- 
don method of a trustful exchange of 
views had been applied.” 

The Chancellor’s stand in the matter of 
Ruhr payments has aroused a controversy 
in which the political leaders and news- 
papers of both the Right and Left factions 
are involved. The charge that the new 
government is solely responsible for the 
heavy payments to the Ruhr industrialists 
is answered by the explanation that Dr. 
LurHer has simply been carrying out 
the terms of rigid obligations incurred 
by the Marx government. An editorial 
in the Boerson Zeitung says, “ Industrial- 
ists of the Rhine and Westphalia are as 
hard as the steel they manufacture. 
They will meet all these threats and gibes 
with an iron will power, clear conscience, 
and fidelity to the Fatherland. . . . The 
French still rule on the Rhine and in the 
Ruhr. Perhaps you will remember that, 
also, you Democrats and Socialists.” 


Morocco 


With the defeat of Ratsuti, ABD-EL- 
Krim holds the supreme position in 
northern Morocco, and Spain has lost 


her only powerful ally among the native 
tribesmen. Ratsuii, whose forces main- 
tained a stubborn resistance to the siege 
of Tazarut until heavy losses and superior 
numbers forced them back, has given his 
unconditional surrender. The effect upon 
the members of the various tribes which 
have been united under ABD-EL-KRIM 
is an increase in morale and conviction 





s 


(Keystone) 

““M. Herriot’s program of arbitration, se- 

curity, and disarmament I can accept for 

Germany.” Dr. Hans Luther, Chancellor of 
the German republic 


of the divine mission of their leader. The 
Directory in Madrid has published a 
lengthy explanation of the situation, 
stating that Spain has been in full con- 
trol since 1921, and denying the report 
that large sums of money have been 
spent in bribes designed to corrupt and 
demoralize the enemy. “Spain must 
know,” it concludes, “that the supreme 
command is fully capable of performing 
its tasks, and the army and navy, in- 
spired with high patriotism and love of 
peace, are ready and proud to make 
sacrifices for their country.” 


AUSTRIA © 


Herr Anrep, the Finance Minister, and 
Herr Retscu, the president of the National 
Bank, are at the head of a large delegation 
which is to make a report to the financial 
committee of the League.of Nations. The 
Austrian plan provides for the maintenance 
of the present budget balance without 
further extension of credits, but urges the 
need for long-term credit for private 
industry) 

_ Russia 

The formal decree dismissing Leon 
Trotsk1 from his office as Commissar 
for the army and navy has been pub- 
lished by the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist party. M. W. 


Frunse, formerly Assistant Commissar 
of War, has been appointed to succeed 
him. The most important charge against 
him was to the effect that his recent writ- 
ings and activities, particularly the pub- 
lication of his book, “The Lessons of 
1917,” had tended to encourage the 
belief abroad that the Soviet régime was 
falling to pieces. It was also asserted that 
material published by him had been used 
in the preparation of anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, and that he had wrought great 
harm to the entire party. 

Premier Rykorr has announced that 
amnesty has been granted to all who 
were members of the antirevolutionary 
forces during the civil war. This will re- 
store the election rights of several thou- 
sands, most of whom are Cossacks of the 
northern Caucasus. This move is in 
accordance with the policy of reconcilia- 
tion with the peasantry, which has been 
evidenced in many of the recent official 


acts of the Soviet. 


e Fascist party has foseforrdeputies “~~ 


from the Piedmont and. Turin region. 
These four, who have large followings in 
their own districts, have agreed to organ- 
ize an independent Fascist movement. 
The newspapers of the Opposition are 
placing great emphasis on the importance 
of their resignation. Epuarpo Torre, 
who had exercised considerable influence 
in the affairs of the Fascisti, is confident 
that he can win the support of the Fas- 
cists in Piedmont, but the Directorate 
has expressed no‘alarm, and government 
papers publish the opinion that his ac- 
tivity will lead to no definite results. 


GREECE 


The expulsion of the Greek patriarch 
from Turkey has aroused public indigna- 
tion in Greece. The University of Athens 
has addressed a protest to foreign univer- 
sities, and mass meetings have been held, 
demonstrating so much resentful feeling 
that special police protection for the Turk- 
ish Legation was thought necessary. The 
patriarch, ConsTANTINOS, met an impres- 
sive welcome upon his return to Saloniki, 
where an immense crowd awaited him. It 
is believed in diplomatic circles that the 
negotiations for the exchange of popula- 
tions between Greece and Turkey, now 
being carried on at The Hague, will be 
seriously held up. 


CHINA 

The Minister of War, Wo Kuanc-usin, 
is heading a conference of military officials 
at Peking for the purpose of adjusting 
financial and military problems of the 
new government. The Shanghai district 
has been quiet for some time under the 
rule of Gen. CHanc CuuNG-cCHANG and 
his Fengtien troops. Plans have been 
made for the removal of the Kiangnan 
arsenal, and Shanghai is to be converted 
into a civil area. 
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Canada’s Stake in Tree Growing 






How Her Threatened Embargo on Pulpwood May Affect 
Adversely the Dominion’s Economic Position 


tion of the United States has lodged 

with Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, a formal protest against a threatened 
embargo on pulpwood advocated by 
Canadian manufacturers. The publishers 
protest that this measure is a hostile 
attack upon the American publishing and 
Paper industry, and that the reason given 
— conservation of natural resources — is 


Tie National Publishers Associa- 








Pi eeaed 
Suet” : 
United States imported 
$188,000,000 worth of newsprint 
paper, wood pulp, and pulpwood, of 
h Canada furnished about two thirds. 
¥olume in all these lines has been 
rising steadily. The 1923 newsprint import 
tonnage was twenty-five times larger than 
that of 1911,\and in 1923 wood pulp im- 
port tonnage nearly doubled that of 1917. 
Presumably, therefore;Canadian paper 
manufacture has increased greatly of late 
years, and it is at least questionable 
whether the proposed embargo would be 
economically sound, even if justifiable in 
economic law. Canada, in the normal 
course of business, has evidently been 
cashing in on the manifest advantages of 
turning wood into newsprint at the source 
of supply. But if a Canadian embargo on 
wood pulp is instituted, a strong incentive 
would exist for American mills to look 
elsewhere for their supplies, notably to 
Newfoundland and Scandinavia. 


UCH a trend would seriously affect 
J Canada’s financial position, which is 
none too strong at present. Canadian 
securities held abroad — government, 
corporation, and municipal — aggregate 
more than $5,000,000,000. The net debt 
of the Dominion Government itself was 
$2,400,000,000 in 1924, or $266 per capita 
for a population of 9,000,000, while the 
per capita debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment is roughly $195. The annual in- 
terest charge on Canadian securities held 
abroad is $300,000,000. She has been able 
to do this up to date by expanding exports. 

If ability to export correctly reveals a 
-ountry’s productive economy, Canada’s 
future is secure. In 1900, her exports were 
nly $88,500,000; in 1922, they were 
$740,000,000. With the possible exception 
cf Australia and New Zealand, Canada 
exports more goods in proportion to 





By Arthur Pound 


population than any other country in the 
world. But high export ability is not neces- 
sarily proof of enduring strength. On the 
contrary, it may be merely a demonstra- 
tion of high energy at work on disappear- 
ing natural resources. That all depends 
on the character of the exports. An analy- 
sis of Canada’s exports from this stand- 
point appears in the December number of 
the Round Table, an authoritative quar- 
terly review of the politics of the British 
commonwealth published in London. This 
7. states that seventy-five per cent 


‘of this astonishing export increase from 


1g00 to 1923 can be credited to two great 
classes of natural resources — agricul- 
tural products and forest products. 


HE future of Canadian agriculture 

is mixed. Canada has the land — 
no doubt of that. Only a fifth of her 
300,000,000 tillable acres are developed; 
25,000,000 acres are still available within 
fifteen miles of existing railways. But land 
is useless without labor, and Canada’s 
population increases are not up to the 
optimistic prophecies of 1900. Though 
Canada admitted nearly 4,000,000 immi- 
grants from 1goI to 1921, her net gain in 
population over the same period was less 
than 3,500,000. With due allowance for war 
losses, these statistics are discouraging. 
They show either that Canada is not 
holding her immigrants, or that she is not 
holding her native-born sons. Both con- 
jectures are probably true in a measure, 
but the loss of native born is apparently 
the more important. A million American 
farmers have gone into the Canadian 
Northwest and most of them have stayed, 
while the 1920 census showed the pres- 
ence in the United States of nearly 
1,000,000 native-born Canadians of voting 
age. Eventually, no doubt, economic pres- 
sure will drive population to Canada’s 
undeveloped lands; but in the meantime, 
the increasing wheat production in Rus- 
sia and Argentina on a lower cost basis 
may hinder agricultural development in 
Canada. Moreover, it is recognized that 
no small part of Canada’s past leap in 
agricultural production is due to “crop- 
mining.” Fertile, virgin land has been 
drawn upon for bumper crops. The law 
of diminishing returns is now getting in 
its work, and the per acre yield can be 
kept up only by increasing outlays for 
fertilizer. Consequently, it is not at all 
certain that Canada can depend as much 


in the future as in the past upon agricul- 
tural surpluses to finance her external 
purchases and debt service. 


OREST products, which make up a 

quarter of her exports, are a wasting 
asset. Out of an original natural endow- 
ment of some 457,000 square miles of 
merchantable timber, 2,600,000,000 cubic 
feet are cut and 2,900,000,000 are de- 
stroyed in forest fires each year. At this 
rate, Canada’s supply will be exhausted in 
twenty-five to thirty years. The Dominion 
has learned little or nothing from our lack 
of foresight. The precise reason why the 
United States is going to Canada for so 
much of its newsprint and wood pulp is 
because we have exhausted three fifths of 
our original timber supply. Canada has 
started reforestation, but in view of the 
tremendous wastage and her economic 
stake in forest products, her efforts seem 
puny indeed. So, with regard to one quar- 
ter of her exports, Canada is living on her 
capital. Furthermore, except for the great 
gamble of mineral production, there is 
nothing in sight to take the place of 
Canada’s forestry products in the exports 
with which she balances her bills in the 
markets of the world. 

Yet no country in the world is better 
suited for tree growing than Canada, with 
abundant rainfall and vast stretches of 
territory which, because of geologic forma- 
tion or low winter temperatures, are not 
favorable to a diversified agriculture or a 
dense population. Canada’s economic se- 
curity seems to lie, therefore, in making 
the most of her natural advantages as a 
forestry source, rather than in legislative 
restrictions which will encourage forestry 
development in other directions. The 
Scandinavian countries have learned that 
through intelligent forestation they can 
make money by exporting wood pulp as 
well as by exporting paper. They do this 
by selling off their annual forest growth, 
keeping waste down, and planting a seed- 
ling for every tree they cut. Canada’s real 
interest lies in following this example; 
otherwise, the dwindling of the Canadian 
trade in forest products may have a pro- 
foundly adverse effect on the economic 
position of the great neighbor Dominion 
If the American paper industry were sure 
of fair treatment, no doubt it would 
furnish a great deal of the vast capital 
required to restock with trees the 
Dominion’s denuded acres. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Negations and Thin Blood 
Ballard Vale, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The cry that negations are valueless is 
one of those that have been reiterated till 
the echoer of the cry pays no attention to 
whether it is true and the hearers pay 
no attention at all. Mr. Addison’s on- 
slaught on current pacifism in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for January 17 freshens it 
up with picturesque phrasing at least. 
“When ideals are so treated, all the 
desirability, all the attractiveness, is 
bleached out of them; they become pale 
and sterile; and they satisfy only people 
of feeble mind and thin blood.” That 
sounds fine. 

How is it related to the Ten Com- 
mandments? If the reverend gentleman 
will consult a Bible he will find that most 
of them begin with “Thou shalt not.” 
This fact might provoke him to the re- 
flection that in any social life the nega- 
tions, the abstention from such sports as 
head hunting, are the foundation, and 
the positive principles are the superstruc- 
ture. Now it is probably a fact that one 
can live more comfortably in a super- 
structure without foundations than on 
foundations without a superstructure; 
nevertheless, when one builds a per- 
manent home, it is thought best to be as 
careful of the foundations as of any part. 

But the Ten Commandments are an- 
cient and doubtless antiquated. We 
profess to believe in the First Command- 
ment with its “no other gods,” but we 
teach our infants that there is one Santa 
Claus who at a certain season will hear 
their prayers and come mysteriously to 
give gracious gifts to those in whom he 
takes pleasure. This distinctly constitutes 
him a god such as polytheists believe in, 
like Mercury or Krishna or Thor. I am 
not asking nor caring whether he was a 
heathen god two thousand years ago, I 
only observe that he is such today and 
we teach children to put faith in him as 
such, whence I infer that the Ten Com- 
mandments are out of date. 

So let us come down to American his- 
tory. There was a movement for the 
purely negative purpose of abolishing 
chattel slavery. We have Mr. Addison’s 
word that Garrison and Phillips and John 
Brown and the founders of THE InpE- 
PENDENT and all the rest who espoused 
that cause so ardently that they faced 
tarring and feathering and impoverish- 
ment and death for its sake were people 
of feeble mind and thin blood. Anyhow, 
they fought hard and won their fight. 

More recently there has been in this 
country a movement for the purely 
negative purpose of prohibiting the trade 


in liquor. We see that all those who de- 
voted themselves to this cause, from Neal 
Dow down to now, were people of feeble 
mind and thin blood, obviously because 
they did not put alcohol in their blood. 
However, the poor things made a very 
long fight against overwhelming odds, 
and have won what is regarded as a 
victory, and so far as their victory is 
hitherto incomplete, they are still at it 
hammer and tongs to finish the job. 
Really, what is the harm of being 
feeble-minded and thin-blooded, if you 
can get just as much fun out of life as do 
strong-minded and thick-blooded people 
like Mr. Addison, and fight just as hard 
and thrash your enemies just as thor- 
oughly, and get just as honorable a name 
in history? These people’s minds are too 
feeble to know when they are beaten, so 
they keep fighting till the other side gives 
up and the world is rid of a very positive 
evil. You are up against something seri- 
ous when you oppose them, and Mr. 
Addison may find, in the words of a 
feeble-minded and thin-blooded poet, that 


Old John Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown 
May trouble you more than ever when 
you’ve nailed his coffin down! 


Steven T. By1ncTon. 





Aéronautics and the Public 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 


I was deeply interested to see an editorial 
appearing in THe INDEPENDENT of some 


Then there is the incendiary bomb, a 
hand grenade filled with thermite, burn- 
ing phosphorus that will penetrate through 
armor plating. A few hundreds of these 
bombs tossed at random over Manhattan 
Island could produce conflagration and 
chaos. 

Speed, altitude, range of aircraft, have 
advanced in remarkable degree since the 
closing days of the war. The United States 
leads the world in this development of 
superior types of engines, aircraft, and 
auxiliary weapons. But the perfection of a 
few experimental weapons is a shadow 
lacking all substance. We are pitifully . 
deficient in active and reserve ’planes and 


pilots. eo 
war” is a vision horrible to cor: ney 
template. Transoceanic dirigibles are @ 7) 
fact. The launching and return of air- ¥, | 
planes from a “mother dirigible” have — 
been accomplished in practice. The aérial ~~ 
torpedo, an res core of being | 
charged with explosi.:23 or gasanchaul 
to its destination by ‘radio, i is likewe ay 
reality now three years old. It is 6m re 
in the War Department that sugfi ¥ 
projectiles scored hits on tar 
sixty, and ninety, miles from 














HAT aircraft can do in “the nexts 


where they were sent into the ir, thee 
ically dumping a cargo and i 
the starting point. © re 


It is a conservative statement that the 


Air Force is importance to either 
the or Navy because the air con. 
trols bothiland and sea. The limit of its 


range is purely mechanical, increasing 


every si#months in two dimensions, speed 
as well as increased cruising radius. 


weeks back (December 13, 1924) under the. . Naval” and military experts may dis- 


title “Paralyzing the Third: Arm of } 
tional Defense,” and to that 
article heralds a series 0 
destined to promote aéronautical ¢ 
I write, therefore, to congratulate this 
publication on its farsightedness in opening 
up this feature. There was never a more 
favorable opportunity and at the same 
time more urgent need for well-guided 
publicity destined to educate the public 
intelligently in the whole subject of aéro- 
nautics than at the present, and I am con- 
fident that your step will prove a most 
valuable one. 
W. Laurence LeEPace, 


Aéronautical Engineer, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Eagle or Ostrich —Which?P 
(Continued from page 178) 


feeding of the medical staff weaken an 
enemy force in the ration of eight to one. 
If each casualty requires the service of 
eight other persons, gases intended to 
disable rather than kill are unquestion- 
ably the more effective in the long run. 







‘over tactical and strategical ques- 
jong in the employment of aircraft. In 
any given problem of offense and defense 
« “ands,” “ifs,” and “buts” are fired furi- 
“ously back and forth. You can’t kill men 
to prove how effective are smoke screens 
and antiaircraft artillery, whether a 
moving battleship with live boilers and 
loaded magazines is an easier target than 
a deserted stationary battleship. ~ 
The tools of aérial warfare in some de- 
gree of perfection are available. Other 
first-class powers are preparing for aérial 
warfare. They are proceeding despite the 
same character of opposition that arises 
from the tories of our own Navy and 
Army. The arguments in favor of the 
maximum development of aircraft are 
supported by the important premise of 
security at minimum expense — economy. 
The eagle is the bird we have selected 
as Our national symbol. Yet when we 
consider the domain of which the eagle 
is king we must realize our impotency. 
The lesson is in the air where all who care 
to may read. Like the unsagacious ostrich, 
we have buried our head to the obvious. 
Eagle or ostrich, which? That, in a ; 
nutshell, is the question. 








